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Editorial 


Nearly a million pilgrims from the United States and other 
countries of the world are expected to gather at Munich this sum- 
mer from July 31 to August 7 to take part in the Thirty-seventh 
International Eucharistic Congress. During these days of solemn 
veneration of the Blessed Sacrament this vast Christian throng 
will beseech their Eucharistic Lord for church unity—an inten- 
tion uppermost in the mind of Pope John XXIII. Their petition 
for this intention will be an echo of our Lord’s own prayer ut- 
tered on the night He instituted the Blessed Sacrament, that all 
His followers might be one as He and His heavenly Father are 
one. 

That the Eucharistic Congress should be intimately associated 
with the Holy Father’s ecumenical movement is most fitting, 
since the Eucharist is par excellence the sacrament of church 
unity. Unfortunately Catholics today tend to overlook this special 
social aspect of the Holy Eucharist. Generally they are conscious 
of the intimate personal union between Christ and the individual 
soul which results from the fervent reception of Holy Commun- 
ion but too many are unaware of the Church’s traditional teach- 
ing that the Eucharist was also instituted to effect and preserve 
unity among the members of Christ’s mystical body with one 
another. 

The social character of the Holy Eucharist was emphasized by 
Pope John in a recent radio broadcast to the Italian people. “We 
must realize,” said the Pontiff, “that the Eucharist promotes not 
only the good of the faithful communicants but also, according 
to the Angelic Doctor, the common spiritual good of the whole 
Church, which is substantially present in the sacrament.” 1 The 
Angelic Doctor frequently refers to the Holy Eucharist as the 





1 AAS, LI (1959), 712; cf. The Pope Speaks, VI (1959), p. 94. 
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“sacrament of ecclesiastical unity.” In accord with the Church 
Fathers he teaches that Christ’s true body is the exemplar of His 
mystical body since each of these bodies is composed of many 
members which are united so as to form a single whole. More- 
over, ‘‘the unity of the mystical body is the fruit of the true body 
of Christ received.” * This unity, symbolized and effected by the 
Holy Eucharist, is twofold. It consists both of a union of minds 
brought about by faith and of a union of hearts based on love. 

There is a great need today to demonstrate to the peoples of 
the world that Christianity is a vital force, that it is capable of 
uniting men into a universal society, based not on compulsion 
and fear but on mutual love. To show forth the unitive power 
of Christian charity we must avail ourselves of the God-given 
means which Christ Himself places at our disposal. First and 
foremost among these is the Holy Eucharist, the supreme source 
and symbol of Christian unity. “If only all Christians,”’ our Holy 
Father pleads, ‘““would better understand the Eucharist and _ par- 
take of it more worthily and more frequently! Abundant fruits 
of harmony, of peace, and of spiritual perfection would then 
ripen in the Church and in the whole world.” * 


Joun J. McDOonacp, O.P. 


) 


- Summa theol., Illa, q. 67, a. 2. 
3 AAS, LI (1959), 712; cf. The Pope Speaks, VI (1959), p. 93. 


The Beginner at Mental Prayer 


Benedict M. Ashley, O.P. 


O THE beginner mental prayer seems a very mysterious thing. 

‘To the great contemplatives it seems even more mysterious. 
It does, indeed, involve one of the greatest of all mysteries, the 
union of the creature with the triune God. 

Since it is a great mystery, it is not possible to explain or teach 
it, in any proper sense. What we can hope to do is tell the begin- 
ner how to begin. God Himself will have to show him how to 
travel to the end of the road. 

The most important thing for the beginner is to understand 
precisely what the primary and essential thing to be accomplished 
in mental prayer is. Otherwise, there is great danger that he will 
occupy the time with secondary activities and miss the principal 
point. If, on the other hand, he devotes himself to the principal 
concern of prayer, the one thing necessary, the secondary aspects 
of prayer will take care of themselves, or can be developed when 
occasion permits. 

Many beginners think that prayer is a time to examine con- 
sclence or engage in vain worries. Others suppose that they are 
required to compose spiritual essays, preach sermons to them- 
selves, paint elaborate mental pictures, or engage in a complicated 
series of acts and affections. Many believe that the main task is to 
form good resolutions. Finally, there are those who use the time 
allotted for meditation merely as a period for reading. 
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All these things have their place in mental prayer, but they are 
only incidental to it or natural consequences of it. They are not 
the essential activity of prayer. How unfortunate if a devout per- 
son spends years of meditation periods without seriously engaging 
in the essential activity. 

The essential of all prayer is the raising of the mind and heart 
to God. Christian prayer, however, is addressed not merely to God 
as creator, but to the three divine Persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, who, through faith, are known personally to us. By right 
of baptism we are called to enter into that divine society in the 
intimate conversation of prayer. St. John explained in writing to 
his flock, that he wished to communicate with them “in order 
that you also may have fellowship with us, and that our fellow- 
ship may be with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ” (I 
John 1:14). We should converse with each of the three divine 
Persons, but especially with the Son, our divine Savior, because 
He has been sent to us by His Father as the mediator, the one 
with whom this conversation is easiest. 


LEARNING TO CONVERSE WITH CHRIST 


The Church provides us with the means to learn how to con- 
verse with our Lord, and the beginner must understand how to 
use these means. First and most fundamental is the Eucharistic 
presence. The beginner is able easily to appreciate the presence 
of our Lord on the altar, the very center of the parish or the 
religious house. Here we gather each day at Mass to join with 
Christ as He offers Himself to His Father. In the Mass we join 
in a great prayer, sharing in the conversation which our Lord 
held with His disciples at the Last Supper, when He poured out 
His most intimate thoughts—when they asked Him questions 
they had never dared to ask before. Jesus in silence on the Cross 
spoke also within His soul to His Father, praying to Him for us 
all with the most profound prayer of His life. 

During the day the Eucharistic presence on the altar makes it 
possible to go to the feet of our Lord as did the disciples and to 
speak with Him in His humanity. The beginner, by frequent 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, by the realization that the Mass 
is the great moment of the day, and by fervent reception of Holy 
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Communion, quickly and naturally learns to speak to our Lord. 
Strangely, some do not realize that the prayer they so naturally 
make when they pause for a moment in the church is excellent 
meditation, and that the meditation period need only be a pro- 
longed visit. 

The Eucharistic presence is our Lord’s and the Church’s way 
of teaching the faithful genuine mental prayer. The beginner has 
only to deepen and prolong what he has been doing all his life. 
He must come to realize the unity of all his prayers. Mass, Holy 
Communion, visits, the Rosary, the Divine Office, meditation are 
all a conversation with God, which daily reaches its climax in the 
Mass, but continues throughout the day. 

Devotion to the Eucharistic presence ought to awaken the soul 
to a realization of the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity. The 
incarnate Word comes to us in the Eucharist not only that we 
may know the consolation and the saving power of His humanity, 
but also that we may come to realize more perfectly that He abides 
always in the soul in the state of grace, that with Him are His 
Father and the Holy Spirit. Some souls think of their union with 
God as something real only when they have received the Euchar- 
istic species in Holy Communion. During the day they think of 
the nearness of God solely in the tabernacle. They must wake up 
to the fact that one of the great effects of Holy Communion is to 
deepen and strengthen their union with the Trinity, and they 
must come to realize that the presence of the Trinity in the taber- 
nacle of the soul is as real and substantial as the presence of the 
incarnate Word in the tabernacle of the altar. Eucharistic devo- 
tion should grow into a profound and intimate realization that 
the Trinity is within us, and we may converse with Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit at all times. 

Once the beginner understands something of the presence of 
our Lord, conversation is possible. If He is really here before us— 
yes, and within us—then we must speak to Him. How is it possi- 
ble not to speak to one we love, whom we know really is present? 


WHAT TO TALK ABOUT 


We are not all good conversationalists. What should we speak 
to our Lord about? The most natural thing is to tell Him our 
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needs and troubles. The beginner should have the courage to go 
straight to God in every difficulty, and tell Him frankly and with- 
out fear every problem, every difficulty, every need. There is no 
human being without much to talk about when it comes to speak- 
ing of problems and needs. 

Sometimes there is a tendency to feel that we should not always 
be begging our Lord, or complaining to Him. Certain sayings of 
the saints are quoted to this effect, and a great deal is said about 
the importance of the prayer of thanksgiving, and praise. This 
leaves in the beginner the notion that the prayer of petition is not 
quite respectable, that it is selfish, that it would be more spiritual 
to minimize it. 

Christ, however, in all His teachings on prayer emphasizes 
prayer of petition: “Knock and it shall be opened to you.” St. 
Thomas Aquinas and other doctors of the Church speak of prayer 
principally in terms of the prayer of petition. This is no accident. 
The prayer of petition is the basic prayer. It expresses the funda- 
mental fact that we are creatures who must receive everything 
from God, even the power to praise Him. Petition is the founda- 
tion of all other prayer. If the beginner does not beg God for 
everything, he will never be able to do anything more than beg. 

A sound prayer life, therefore, ought to be built on the constant 
habit of petition, and the beginner should understand that God 
is always waiting to be begged. If the beginner can think of noth- 
ing else to say to God, then he should keep knocking and knock- 
ing. He should hasten to tell God all his troubles, with perfect 
confidence that He will understand them and consider nothing 
trivial. 

The beginner who has learned to talk to God about what he 
needs and about what troubles him must, however, be helped to 
realize that there is something more to say. The beginner’s faith 
and hope find natural and powerful expression in petitions, but 
a conversation between real friends is more than mere asking. 
The main topic of conversation between lovers must be love. 

The essential factor of this conversation with Christ is to tell 
Him that we love Him. A lover is very ingenious in finding a 
variety of ways to say this same thing over and over again, and we 
should look on meditation as a school of love in which we are al- 
lowed a delightful freedom to speak of love. The beginner ought 
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to feel that meditation is a time of great liberty. During this time 
he is dispensed from all other duties. He has no obligation to 
worry about anything else whatsoever. During the rest of the day 
he must perhaps think ahead, be planning, reconsidering, examin- 
ing his conscience. But meditation should be a period of freedom, 
with no other obligation during that precious time than to tell 
God that we love Him. If we do that with great liberty of mind 
and spirit, then our meditation is the very best possible. ‘The great- 
est mystics could do no more. 


To BE A Goop LISTENER 


As soon as the beginner seriously attempts to meditate in this 
way, by personal conversation with Jesus present in the Euchar- 
ist and in the soul, he is certain to learn by experience what the 
essential difficulty of meditation is. It is commonly said that the 
great problem of mental prayer is distraction, the wandering of 
the mind. This is a great difficulty, but only a symptom of some- 
thing far more fundamental. The radical difficulty of this conver- 
sation with God is that He does not talk back. 

The beginner is always advised, not only to speak to our Lord, 
but to listen to Him, since a one-sided conversation is no conver- 
sation at all. The natural reply to this is, “But I don’t hear Him 
say anything!’ If we could see Christ smiling at us, or tenderly 
sad, in tune to our own sorrows—if we could hear Him say, “IT 
understand your worries, but don’t fear, because I love you and I 
will tend to everything’’—or if we could see Him listen to our 
questions and then hear Him reply, “This is what I want you to 
do” —or if we could feel the touch of His hand, or rest our head 
on His heart, then who could be distracted? Nothing is so ab- 
sorbing as conversation with a friend. How oblivious two lovers 
are to the whole world as they stroll along hand in hand. 

But in prayer, even before the tabernacle, in return for our 
earnest gaze, our earnest pleas, there is nothing but silence and 
darkness. What a strange conversation that is, to speak into dark- 
ness and silence with never a reply. The beginner soon discovers 
that this is the essential difficulty of prayer. Because all is silence 
the soul easily admits distractions. Nature abhors a vacuum. 
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He SpeAks, But WE CANNoT HEAR 


Nevertheless, it is not true that our Lord is silent in our con- 
versation. “The light shines in the darkness, but the darkness did 
not comprehend it.’”’ Our Savior Himself is the very Word of 
God that can never be silenced, the “light of the world,” that 
darkness cannot overcome. As we kneel before Him in the taber- 
nacle, or within the shrine of our soul, He is speaking to us, 
answering our every problem. But we are deaf, and blind, like 
the deaf and blind who sat by the wayside as our Lord was teach- 
ing the multitudes. He preached to them, but they could not see 
or hear Him. 

‘There are two reasons why we cannot hear Christ’s answer to 
our petitions, our questions, our professions of love. The first is 
sin. Sin produces in the soul a profound darkness, a great stupid- 
ity and obtuseness. We become spiritual “dummies,” like children 
who are not very bright in school. ‘The teacher expresses every- 
thing very clearly, but nothing is clear enough for them. For a 
minute they stare at her blankly, then their attention wanders 
and they begin to forget. This is exactly what we do in medita- 
tion. Our stupidity, however, comes from actual and original sin. 

It is well for the beginner to learn this by personal experience 
and discuss it realistically with a spiritual director. Nothing can 
make us so genuinely aware of our real sinfulness as to experience 
the barrier it raises to prayer. In meditation we come to see how 
our idle talk, our lack of charity, our sensual indulgence, our 
timidity, or our undue anxieties have blackened and twisted our 
souls. The resolution, a natural fruit of prayer, will immediately 
present itself when we come to see how these sins stand between 
us and intimate friendship with God. In the climax of the Divine 
Comedy Dante at last faces Beatrice but cannot look her in the 
face because of his infidelity to the noble inspiration of her love. 
Only then does he fully realize how far he has forgotten his own 
dignity and high vocation. 

The second reason for our darkness is even more fundamental 
than sin, although sin has made it necessary for us to face it so 
starkly. This is the infinite distance between creator and creature. 
In the beginning God, by His graces, bridged this gap, creating 
man and angels, not in the mere nakedness of their nature, but 
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already clothed with the royal dignity of grace which lifted them 
up to conversation with God. Sin has laid bare the lowliness of 
our nature, and we have to face this. Until we recognize the dis- 
tance between ourselves and our creator we will never under- 
stand the virtue of humility. Our Lord said, “Without Me you 
can do nothing.” God the Father said to St. Catherine, “I am He 
who is; you are she who is not’—meaning that the being of the 
creature in comparison to the infinite being of God is as nothing. 
Until the beginner sees that in prayer we stand on one side of an 
abyss, with God on the other, and that the width of the abyss is 
infinite, he will remain a beginner. 

Indeed, the difference between beginner and proficient is pre- 
cisely that the proficient has entered into a realization of the dark 
night encompassing the soul, has begun to see the distance 
between the human soul and God. We cannot expect the begin- 
ner to realize this all at once, since it would completely discour- 
age him. Nevertheless it is well, little by little, in pace with the 
soul’s progress, to begin realistically to measure the magnitude of 
the task, to see the challenge of prayer, if we are to go forward 
in it. 

Thus the divine music of God’s voice and the glory of His face 
are before us always, though by nature and by sin we are deaf to 
the voice we long to hear, blind to the face that we ache to behold. 


EvEs AND EARS OF THE SOUL 


Once we realize why it is we do not hear Christ’s replies in our 
conversation with Him, we must yet assure ourselves that He has 
given us new ears to hear. The ear of the soul, which makes it 
possible for us to hear the very voice of Christ is the virtue of faith. 
Nothing is so important for the beginner in prayer to know as 
this, that it is faith which enables us to hear the voice of Jesus. 

The beginner must grasp the hard fact that the ear of faith is 
the only sure means of hearing God. We naturally look for a re- 
sponse from our divine friend, and we are apt to seek this answer 
from such illusory sources as feelings of emotion, fervor, or tears. 
God undoubtedly does grant sensible consolation in response to 
sincere prayer as an encouragement. But such a response is not 
to be trusted, since it may be merely psychological. The beginner 
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“works himself up” into a fervor and then supposes that this is a 
remarkable grace. He sees in coincidences providential happen- 
ings, mistakes his own imagination for the voice of Jesus. It is 
possible, finally, that Christ may really grant him visions and rev- 
elations, or that the evil one may lead him into illusion. 

Spiritual writers, and especially those of great authority like 
St. John of the Cross, clearly show that none of these things, 
whether natural illusions or genuine supernatural visions, are 
God’s sure answer to the prayer of the soul. Illusions are danger- 
ous since they lead the soul to follow the devil or the subconscious 
as if these were the voice of truth itself. Genuine visions are in- 
structive to the soul, but only if the soul understands them spir- 
itually, and views them in the light of the faith. If a believer 
were to receive a vision and interpret it by any other standard 
than the faith he would be as much deceived as if he interpreted 
the Bible for himself. 

Nothing but the faith can be the sure response of God to the 
soul, the one unmistakable and infallible word of God, the only 
voice to which the soul in prayer does listen. If in prayer the 
soul were granted the highest vision of the Trinity itself, it would 
have to say, “How can I understand this vision so that it will 
agree with the catechism?” 

The beginner must come gradually to realize this tremendous 
power of faith. He is likely to think that faith is merely a certain 
confidence in God, or a passive acceptance of what he has been 
taught. He must come to see that it is a power by which the soul 
hears and understands what God is saying. By living faith the 
infinite abyss is bridged, the immense silence broken, the utter 
darkness pierced. The soul hears plainly and infallibly the very 
answer of God to its every question. 

In the faith God has answered every question we will ever have 
and given us an absolute assurance of His perfect love for us. St. 
John of the Cross says that God the Father has only one Word to 
speak, and when He spoke it to us in the Incarnation He had 
said all there was to be said. Nothing more can be said. 


PERSON TO PERSON 


One thing rather disturbs us. The beginner may well say: 
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“Yes, I know God has taught us all we need to know, but in a 
general way. I want to know how to apply it to myself. I want to 
hear Him say, ‘I love you and I want you to do this today,’”’ and 
rightly. An orator before a crowd seems to speak to each one there, 
yet how different from a friendly person-to-person conversation. 
Generalities are all very well, but friendship takes into account 
personalities, individual traits, and circumstances. 

God’s replies to us are mere generality. He said to the apostles: 
“These things I have spoken to you while yet dwelling with you. 
But the Advocate, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
My name, He will teach you all things, and bring to your mind 
whatever I have said to you” (John 14:25f.). It is the Holy 
Spirit who enables us to hear the words of our Lord, not merely 
in their general and superficial sense, but in their profound mean- 
ing, their personal application to us. When Christ said “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit... . Blessed are the meek. . . . Blessed are 
the merciful,” His words were like a fountain whose streams run 
out to every soul to satisfy its needs. Within each doctrine of the 
faith is its particular application to every soul, for every circum- 
stance of its life. We need not have new revelation for answers to 
our queries. We need only see in the one sun of revelation the 
ray of light meant for us. The Holy Spirit, interior teacher of the 
soul, grants this to us as we meditate upon the word of God. 

Some spiritual directors underplay this role of the Holy Spirit 
in their fear that the beginner will look for some sort of subjec- 
tive, individualistic guidance in prayer. It would be better to 
emphasize that this role of the Holy Spirit is a vital reality. With- 
out His light to help us understand and apply the faith to daily 
life, advance in the spiritual life is impossible. Indeed, our sal- 
vation is in danger. The beginner must be convinced that the 
Holy Spirit helps us be more docile to the voice of the Church, 
the guidance of religious superiors and confessors, and in exer- 
cising Christian prudence. He does not give us guidance at vari- 
ance with these authorities, but by way of these authorities. 
Authority will keep us on the path, while the gifts and light of 
the Holy Spirit will help us to follow that path more fervently 
and accurately. 

The beginner should have serene confidence in this guidance. 
Once we have listened to authority, have considered a course of 
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action with Christian prudence, and have asked the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, we should act as seems best, with great confidence 
that we have received the guidance we need. In this way scrupulos- 
ity, Over-anxiety, and indecision can be healed by prayer. The 
soul becomes more and more reliant on the guidance of God and 
more and more content to use the light it has, rather than de- 
mand more and more assurance. 


LISTENING TO CHRIST IN PRAYER 


The beginner should come to prayer with the intention to 
speak, and then to listen and understand God’s answer. The 
answer is to be found by calling to mind the relevant truths of 
faith, and by considering them, all the same relying on the Holy 
Spirit. The conversation should be about our needs, and should 
turn to the power of God, placing great reliance upon it—that 
is, it should be filled with acts of hope, should be about the love 
of God for the soul and of the soul for God. It should be centered 
on charity. 

The essence of mental prayer consists in acts of faith, hope, and 
charity, along with humility, the condition of their full exercise. 

Where is the beginner to find the relevant truths of faith? The 
religious who must follow a community meditation, with the 
points of meditation read aloud, ought to see this reading as di- 
rected to the central problems of the community as a whole. ‘“This 
is for our whole community,” he will say, “and it must be for me 
as a member of the community. The Holy Spirit will show me 
how.” He should then speak to our Lord about his needs and his 
love, and try to find in the announced meditation the aspect of 
truth he requires. The important thing is confidence that the 
Holy Spirit will show him how it applies to him personally. At 
first sight this might seem far-fetched. How can a series of med- 
itations set by the superior really answer individual problems? 
Nevertheless, the truths of faith are so interconnected that in 
practice it is not at all difficult to find in any one of them the 
truth needed at the moment. 

Where the beginner is free to choose his own subject of medi- 
tation, it would be well to follow some book of meditations, es- 
pecially the Jmitation of Christ or the New Testament, but the 
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book is there only to remind him of truths he already knows. 
More and more in prayer he should draw on the store of memor- 
ized truth which presents itself naturally. 

The meditation book is like a page of memoranda we might 
use for an important conversation in which we need to recall 
matters we want to discuss. But the real business of conversation 
must be our central concern. 

It is most important that the superior or director, in selecting 
a meditation book for a community, or in advising the use of a 
book by a particular person, should choose a book profoundly 
evangelical; either the Scriptures themselves or some other writer 
intent on relating the gospel in its full strength. The great spirit- 
ual writers and doctors of the Church, and most particularly the 
popes of today in their encyclicals are concerned with presenting 
the gospel in its full power. Inferior spiritual writers dwell, not 
on the faith, but on personal and subjective emotion, on details 
of self-examination, on the depressing weaknesses and failures we 
endure. 

I will not soon forget a certain convent where I used to say 
Mass at an early hour. I usually heard a part of the meditation 
being read aloud. In a weak, gloomy, and accusing voice, the 
reader delivered a series of sad and anxious reflections on the 
general misery of human life. These religious must have had to 
call very confidently on the Holy Spirit to find in this gloom 
some ray of warmth and light that glows in the Gospels and in 
the authentic voices of the Church. To be sure, meditation deals 
with sin and suffering, but even more it treats of the great life- 
giving, courageous truths of the faith, rather than the subjective 
effusions of some minor spiritual writer. 


THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF MENTAL PRAYER 


Why is this notion of prayer as a conversation flowering into 
acts of faith, hope, and charity an important one for the be- 
ginner to understand? 

The goal of prayer is union with Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
If prayer effects this union, then the soul will advance in sanctity, 
which is nothing but the development of this union, and repeat- 
ed acts of prayer make this sanctity habitual and ever-growing. 
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Of course sanctity is utterly impossible without observance of the 
commandments, but it is in union with God that charity be- 
comes inflamed, and impels the soul to observe the command- 
ments with all its strength. 

The soul anxious for union with God knows that it must come 
to meditation free of sin, that it must leave with a firm determin- 
ation to prepare for the next by keeping the commandments 
better. Mental prayer is at once the fruit and the root of exer- 
cise of all the virtues, since it is by union with God that we 
become morally perfect. By being morally perfect we are prepared 
for union with God. Indeed the charity which reaches its climax 
in prayer is the thread that runs throughout the whole fabric of 
the Christian life. 

Union with God can be effected in this life only by acts of 
faith, hope, and charity. The soul in the state of grace has this 
union habitually, but it becomes actual only when the soul turns 
to God in living faith, hope, and charity. St. Thomas tells us that 
it is only in these acts that the image of God in the soul becomes 
wholly actual. 

It is not easy for the beginner to realize that faith, hope, and 
charity do effect union with God. He is inclined to think that 
faith is believing something about God, who nevertheless remains 
remote; that hope is a trust that God will eventually help us; 
and that charity is a longing for someone far away. Above all, 
one feels the natural virtues do not bring the object to us in its 
concrete existence merely by their act. I can think about a friend 
in China, hope and long to see him some day. He remains in 
China. 

But faith, hope, and charity are far superior to the natural 
virtues. They here and now bridge the chasm between creature 
and Creator, between God and the soul. When the soul believes 
in God with living faith, God is as truly present in and to the 
soul as He will be in heaven. Nothing whatever separates the 
soul from the being of God except the veil of the present life. 
In the act of hope the soul already possesses for its own use the 
omnipotence of God. In the act of charity it is already united to 
God in an immediate spiritual embrace. These sublime acts es- 
tablish true and direct contact between the soul of the creature 
and the infinite spirit of God. Remembering always that the soul 
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is a creature, no metaphor we can use to express the reality and 
immediacy of this contact can be exaggerated. All metaphors fall 
short of the reality. 

Listen to the great saints who had the most sublime visions of 
God, who assure us that none of these visions can compare with 
the union of a simple act of faith. Visions, after all, only show 
the soul some picture or concept of God. Faith shows us God 
Himself as He truly is. The only difference between the soul 
making an act of faith, hope, or charity, and the soul in heaven 
is that faith is an obscure vision, while the beatific vision is clear; 
hope is a possession of power to achieve heaven, rather than 
completed achievement. As regards charity there is no difference 
at all; the soul in making these great acts is already tasting its 
ultimate goal. 

If the beginner during the period of meditation tries with sin 
cerity to make such acts of faith, hope, and charity, his prayer 
has been fruitful. He has achieved union with the living God. 
This same union is achieved at Mass, especially in Communion, 
and whenever during the day these acts are repeated. The great- 
est motive for obedience, for charity to others is that only in this 
way can he be really free to believe and to hepe and to love with 
all his strength. He should be convinced that when he believes, 
our Lord truly speaks to him, when he hopes, he is really ex- 
periencing the strength of His almighty arm supporting him, 
when he loves he is loved in return by infinite love. 








Jeremias—The 
Successful Failure 


Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P. 


NM ISTAKEN ideas about the saints easily take shape within our 

minds. How often we reconstruct their lives after the manner 
of someone reading a detective story: first a quick glance at the 
last chapter, then a retreat to page one. We are accustomed to 
look upon their difficulties and trials, their contradictions and 
seeming failures, from the viewpoint of someone who already 
knows the last chapter of their lives: their canonization and glor- 
ification through the world. Our mental pictures are like statues 
and paintings in churches; the saints are invariably surrounded 
with halos of light. We wonder why the saints are discouraged and 
upset. We hardly take their words seriously, when, like St. Paul 
of the Cross, they confess: “I was dry, distracted, tempted. I kept 
myself by sheer force at prayer; I was tempted to gluttony. . . .” 
We ask how the situation could ever become that desolate for any 
of the saints. After all, we know they will be canonized, and all 
will turn to a glorious success with the suddenness of a desert 
sunrise. 

What is true of saints of the New Law applies equally well to 
the saints of the Old Testament, the patriarchs and prophets. 

Jeremias is certainly to be ranked among the holiest of the 
prophets. At the request of God he never married, so that he 
could consecrate himself unreservedly to God’s work (Isa. 16:2). 
From beginning to end he was heroically dedicated to God’s holy 
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will. Preaching God’s word made him look foolish at times, but 
he humbly admits: “I allowed myself to be duped” (Ibid. 20:7). 
After the fall of Jerusalem in the summer of 587 B.c., the Baby- 
lonians offered Jeremias the luxury of preferential treatment in 
the land of exile, but he deliberately chose to remain among the 
charred ruins and the discouraged populace of Palestine. This 
prophet from the town of Anathoth was commissioned to speak 
God’s word. Yet he was to influence the Israelite people much 
more by the example of his holy life than by the eloquence of his 
preaching. 

After his death, the scrolls containing his words as well as the 
story of his life were frequently in the hands of the chosen peo- 
ple. We find Daniel meditating on his words (Dan. 9:2). Other 
books of the Bible show how the people spontaneously opened 
the Sacred Scripture to the words of Jeremias (cf. II Par. 36:21: 
I Esd. 1:1; Ecclus. 49:8 f.; II Mach. 15:14). And when our Lord 
asked St. Peter: ““‘Whom do men say the Son of Man is?” Peter 
replied: “Some say John the Baptist; others, Elias; and others. 
Jeremias or one of the prophets” (Matt. 16:13 f.). The prophecy 
of Jeremias had become such a commonplace in Jewish life that 
a tradition arose demanding that he return. The people must 
hear the prophet’s message from his own lips, as it is formed once 
again in a heart burning with zeal for God. They looked back 
upon his life as a magnificent success. 


JEREMIAS’ LIFE AS JEREMIAS SAW IT 


Yet, how did Jeremias look back on his own life, when his tired 
soul and toil-worn body were nearing the end of their earthly 
pilgrimage? The prophet’s words to his faithful companion Baruch 
are an extract from his own heart. They express very well what 
the old man thought about himself: 


You have said, “Ah me! 

For the Lord is adding sorrow to my pain; 
I am weary with my groaning, 

I find no rest... ..” 

But thus says the Lord: 

“You are seeking great things for yourself. 
Seek them not. 
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For behold! I am bringing trouble upon every creature. .. . 
Your life alone will I spare you” (Jer. 45:3-5). 


Baruch at once remembers these other words of Jeremias, his 
master: ‘My heart is broken within me” (Ibid. 23:9). 

Now that he was close to death, Jeremias could boast of no 
great accomplishments. ‘There remained only his life, and even 
that would soon be violently snatched away as he died a martyr’s 
death. No man’s life ever seemed to turn into the cold ashes of 
dead failure as did Jeremias’. God had given him “authority over 
nations and kingdoms . . . to wreck and to ruin.” No kingdom 
was so torn and demolished as that within his own soul. This 
collapse of what he considered his mission in life almost drove 
him to despair, although he had felt convinced from the very 
beginning that his work would end in frustration. He had begged 
God to send someone else. Yet, as always, he submitted to the 
summons of God’s holy will. This timid, fearful man would soon 
stand up before the jostling crowd to speak God’s word. Often he 
pleaded with outstretched arms: ‘Return, apostate children! Let 
me heal your apostasy” (Ibid. 3:22). On other occasions he hurled 
angry threats against distant mountains: “Listen, you nations! 

Hear, O earth! Behold! I am bringing trouble upon this 
people, the fruit of their own devices” (Jbid. 6:18 f.). But the 
people kept shrugging their shoulders with playful indifference, 
or, as time went on, they spit their angry insults at this meddle. 
some nuisance. Always Jeremias failed. 

His unswerving efforts could not prevent the siege of Jerusa- 
lem. When the Babylonians encircled the city, the prophet en- 
treated Sedecias, the Israelite king, to surrender and to save the 
scraps. In retaliation, the prophet was jailed for being a traitor. 
After the total destruction of the city and temple, he urged the 
remnant left behind in Palestine to settle down and live peace- 
fully. Instead, the ones who first pretended to honor and consult 
Jeremias fled into Egypt and dragged him along against his will. 
Finally, according to Jewish tradition, they turned on Jeremias 
and stoned to death the sorrowful old man. Not even his empty 
life was spared him. The silence of Egyptian sand would have 
consigned this prophet to oblivion had not his faithful friend 
Baruch written down an account of his words and life. 
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A Sout LAiw BARE 


Jeremias left behind no monument of external wonder, but he 
did fulfill his vocation in life. He accomplished what God wanted 
him to do. He achieved success, we might say, through failure, re- 
peated failure. Jeremias is important, not so much for the number 
of conversions he made nor for the eloquence of his speaking, nor 
for his messianic prophecies, but he is important simply for what 
he was. The great wonders of his life were not outside him but 
within the silence of his lonely soul: wonders of energetic obe- 
dience and humble submission to God’s will. For this reason, per- 
haps, the prophecy of Jeremias is reserved by the Church for 
Passiontide. Jeremias prefigures the silent Sufferer of Calvary and 
thus conditioned his fellow Jews to recognize the power of divine 
redemption in the “weakness” of a God-man put to death by His 
enemies. 

This example of suffering and resignation would rise from the 
tomb of Jeremias and preach a sermon which would re-echo 
through the cities of the Jews, swelling in crescendo with the pas- 
sage of time. The words of Jeremias which Baruch gathered passed 
from Egypt to Palestine and from there to other distant groups of 
Jews. The Israelites of Babylon recalled other words of the proph- 
et and proceeded to add these to Baruch’s collection.* Yet, Jere- 
mias never heard this echo of his voice. He died, haunted by the 
whispering, static repetition: “Denounce him! Denounce him!” 
(Jer. 20:10.) Pathetically, he had once considered these accusers 
“my intimate friends.” 

Jeremias did not easily accept this vocation to be a failure. 
Struggle, entreaty with God, questioning, alarm, complaint—these 
and other reactions stir within those passages called “The Confes- 
sions of Jeremias” (Ibid. 11:18-12:6; 15:10-21; 17:14-18; 18:18- 
23; 20:7-18). In these sections especially the soul of the prophet is 
laid bare before our eyes. Like Hamlet, who climbs a high turret 
away from the clamor of the court and the muted connivings of 
his uncle, Jeremias steps aside from the noise and ritual of the 
temple and its courtyards, from the muffled intrigue and harsh 





1 This is one explanation offered by scholars why the ancient Greek translation 


of the book of Jeremias, made in Egypt around 100 B.C., is one-eighth shorter 
than the Hebrew text. 
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shouts of his enemies, to close his eyes for a moment to the make- 
believe world of irreligious people whose proud self-reliance was 
raising a tower of Babel in defiance of God; and in the style of a 
soliloquy he pours out the deepest secrets of his soul. ? 

Perhaps Jeremias at times carries this introspection to extremes. 
He is unable to suppress the “I’’ as he records the words of God, 
and so his personal reflections intrude within the phrases of the 
divine message. Since he was a man of uncommon sensitiveness 
and strange melancholy, some may feel that God’s word is prej- 
udiced by the prophet’s vindictiveness. Let us not be hasty, how- 
ever, in our judgment. A temptation to get even must not be 
confused with a coldly calculated determination to revenge one- 
self. So much had the prophet been transformed by God's grace 
that the personal ‘I’ of Jeremias was identical with God's re- 
action. If Jeremias was extremely sensitive and gloomy in outlook, 
he had no other character to live and work with than the one 
given to him by God. In this humble acceptance of himself with 
his limitations and liabilities, Jeremias is an example for each one 
of us. 

The personal confessions of the prophet can teach us very much. 
We too begin our lives with great hopes and ambitions. We will 
leap across every barrier and with strenuous perseverance arrive 
at the goal of our desires. As fathers or mothers, we will do so 
very much for God, if only He will give us the opportunity: a 
large family of children, trained to be obedient and God-fearing; 
ourselves devoted to Catholic action in the parish or school. If we 
are priests or religious, then our ideal is to set up a dynamic Cath- 
olic parish, charged with enthusiasm and charity. We will train 
active lay-leaders in the class rooms; we will nurse them back to 
health in our hospitals; we will have homes for their orphan chil- 
dren or aging relations. 


‘THE PEACE OF SURRENDER 


But as obedience shifts us from one place to another, or busi- 
ness forces a change of residence, we never seem to stay long 
enough to accomplish any lasting good. If we do remain in one 


“I am indebted to Sister M. Judith Therese, C.S.C., for this and other helpful 
suggestions. 
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place for a number of years, then life settles down to such a dull, 
monotonous routine that we almost live by habit rather than by 
free determination. We find ourselves getting older, less enthusi- 
astic; the hopes of raising great monuments to God's glory vanish. 

There is heard the rumbling of a clash of interests; what we 
want to do for God runs head-on against what God wants us to 
do for Him. Mothers find it hard to see greatness in washing dirty 
dishes and faces, answering telephones and doorbells, picking up 
toys and spilled food. Or there may be the frustration of being 
able to have only one child, or even no children at all. Fathers 
may find it necessary to be away from home for days at a time. 
Economic situations may force them to look for a second job in 
the evening or on week ends. They ask themselves: “Where is this 
ideal family life I dreamed about before marriage?” Religion 
teachers are often tempted to think that little good comes from 
all their efforts, since their rowdy groups of boys and girls grow 
up and act as though they had never been to a Catholic school. 
Teachers are inclined to fear the worst, for seldom do they see 
what kind of man the child becomes. Zealous priests may be as- 
signed to office duty, with hours spent at the desk, adding up 
numbers and filling in reports, when they long to be calling on 
their flock, visiting the sick, and helping the unfortunate. 

Jeremias reminds us that a vocation is whatever God wants. 
It is accepting ourselves just as He made us, with our talents, dis- 
positions and character, or with their lack. God may give one 
talent for teaching and five talents for sickness. He may move us 
like pawns on a chess board. His demands may be so ordinary, so 
common, that they stir little response or awaken slight eagerness. 
Yet in God’s will alone can we find peace—not the peace won by 
a victorious army which carries with it a pride that may be its 
future failure, but the peace of submission and surrender to the 
conquering forces of God’s will, which, though hidden even from 
us, can be only success. 


AN ETERNAL VOCATION 


As Jeremias dragged out the final day of his life in the foreign 
land of Egypt, how frequently he must have glanced back over 
the day of his youth. Elderly people are accustomed to do this. 
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We can picture him sitting alone in his home in Egypt. The heavi- 
ness of the summer heat has stifled every sound. Not even the 
sycamores and cypress trees have the energy to rustle their branch 
es. Jeremias has only to close his eyes and he is back again in the 
past. He is now able to relive those early days with a deeper 
sense of their meaning. A lifetime of devoted service with years 
of suffering, contradiction, and failure, have imparted a mellow- 
ness of character which humbly accepts what has happened with- 
out wanting to know the reason why. What he once performed 
with earnest but unfruitful zeal he now relives with deep under- 
standing. 

Just to close his eyes is enough to sweep him back to the land 
of Palestine, back to that day forty-three years ago when God first 
called him to be a prophet. He was a young man then, just past 
his nineteenth birthday. That afternoon he had walked the two- 
and-one-half miles from Jerusalem to his own village of Anathoth. 
He had left the city by its northern gate, and entered the central 
plateau section of Palestine. The land was like the top of a table 
covered with a soiled cloth which rose and fell in soft folds. The 
hills were drab and dreary, yellow with dried-up grass and with 
the stubs of a former wheat crop. The sight of it left Jeremias 
sad and melancholy. Later on his words manifest the influence 
of the land upon his thinking, as when he says: 


They have made my pleasant field a desolate waste. 

They have made it a mournful desolation, 

Completely desolate for me. 

The entire land is made desolate, 

Yet no man takes it to heart... . 

They have sown wheat, but have reaped thorns (Jer. 12:10-13). 


sehind him is a city dead from sin and already in the process 
of decay. He passes through fields, dry, famished, and thirsting 
for the autumn rains. Once at home, he sits down to watch the 
sunset. He wonders how such a colorful panoply of peace and 
glory can rest upon such a sordid earth. Thus he muses, as he 
awaits the evening meal. 

Suddenly he is hearing clear, distinct words spoken within him. 
He is startled and surprised. Who can it be? Then he knows. ‘This 
is the first of many messages which he is to receive from God. The 
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words of God are consoling and reassuring. He can recall them 
with all the distinctness of a bell ringing out its tones: 


Before forming you in the womb, I chose you; 
5S é é 


And before you were born, I consecrated you for my service (Ibid. 1:5). 


Jeremias realizes that he is not forgotten by God. The future 
prophet can say of himself: “From all eternity God has been 
thinking of me.” He is overwhelmed with the thought. God's 
concern in creating the universe—in piling up mountains, in dig- 
ging out oceans and river beds and filling them with water, in 
ornamenting the sky with stars and planets, and in covering the 
earth with trees and flowers, in all the involved and intricate 
governing of nations and the thousands of people in each of them 
—in all of these elaborate cares God could not forget me. This 
reaction of Jeremias is twin brother to the cry of St. Paul, who 
will write many centuries later: “God loved me and gave Himself 
up for me’’ (Gal. 2:20). This love, centered upon the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, like that centered upon Jeremias, stretched back in- 
to eternity, for St. Paul will also write: “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us with every 
spiritual blessing on high in Christ, even as He chose us in Him 
before the foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:3f.). Before his 
birth, therefore, Jeremias was already set apart for a special work. 
From.all eternity God possessed the secret of who he is to be and 
what he is to do. Who was more suitable than Jeremias to intro- 
duce into the Hebrew religion the theology of the individual? 


A CONSECRATION 


God is speaking to each of us today what He once said to Jere- 
mias: ““Before you were born, I consecrated you and set you apart 
for My service.”’ The hands of a priest are consecrated with sacred 
oil and thus set aside for placing God’s blessing upon marriage 
and children, upon repentant sinners and the dying. Similarly, 
each one’s life has been consecrated by a sacred oil, the oil of 
God’s will. This anointing has been made from eternity. To use 
the sacred vessel of one’s life for anything other than for what 
God wants it, is a worse desecration than to spit upon the hands 
of a priest. Hands are material and will crumble into dust, the 
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anointing oils forgotten; but souls are spiritual and will endure 
forever, the anointing ojls shining in glory. 

A truth such as this has many implications. For instance, it is 
not for parents to decide what vocation their children are to fol- 
low; the parents’ roles are guide and counselor, to direct along 
the way of God’s holy will. For everyone subject to authority, an 
act of obedience touches their life with the oil of consecration. 
To revolt is to “follow a thing of nought” (Ibid. 2:5), since dis- 
obedience is a blind rush towards empty meaninglessness. 


This elementary demand of God, that we conform ourselves 
to His will, was burned deeply upon the soul of Jeremias. He 
quickly condemned anyone for following what he called “the 
stubbornness of their own evil mind” (Ibid. 16:12). On one oc- 
casion he solemnly declared: 


“Listen now to this, you foolish and thoughtless people!” 
— With their eyes they see nothing; 

With their ears they hear nothing! — 

“Do you not fear me?” is the oracle of the Lord. 
“Do you not tremble before me? 

I set the sand as a boundary for the sea, 

As an everlasting barrier, which it will never trespass. 
Its waves may toss but never prevail, 

Its billows may roar but never pass over — 

Yet this people has an unruly and obstinate mind, 
They have strayed and gone off” (Ibid. 5:21-23). 


In these words Jeremias is calling on the sea and stars and 
seasons of the year to witness against the Israelites. “Be aghast, O 
heavens, at this; be shocked and appalled beyond words” (Jbid. 
2:12). As we read his prophecy today, this same sea and stars and 
seasons call out against each one of us. The elements of nature 
shout at us: “We cannot know our maker as you can, yet we obey. 
You can know His excelling love in Christ Jesus, yet you rise up 
defiantly against His will and disobey!” 


‘TO WRECK AND TO RUIN 
The first words spoken to Jeremias are consoling: from all 
eternity God has set him aside for a very special work. Then 
there follow bewildering words: 
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I appoint you a prophet to the nations... 
To root up and to pull down, to wreck and to ruin, 
to build and to plant (Jbid. 1:5f.). 


Though still quite young, Jeremias knows at least vaguely the 
kind of future God is laying out before him. Like Someone to 
come after him, whose life Jeremias foreshadows, this young man 
of Anathoth is also being ‘destined for the fall and for the rise 
of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted” 
(Luke 2:34). 

Humble, timid, and afraid, Jeremias has no ambition for such 
a mission; in no way does he desire to preach God’s message to 
his fellow Israelites. Nothing pleases him more than to be a Mr. 
Nobody, unnoticed by the Jerusalem populace and ignored by 
the ruling clique of royal counselors and priests. How contented 
he can be to live in the tiny world of his own heart! Furthermore, 
the Jerusalem aristocracy are determined to tolerate no interfer- 
ence from the priestly family of Anathoth. Solomon had banished 
Jeremias’ ancestors to this insignificant village and placed full 
control of the Temple in the open hands of the rival priestly 
family of Sadoc (III Kings 2:26). Now Jeremias must turn to 
face Jerusalem, to brave an angry gale of furious wind and omin- 
ous black clouds. In the days of Moses God Himself called this 
nation “‘a stiff-necked people” (Exod. 33:5). Six hundred years 
later they are still under the spell of an “unruly and obstinate 
mind.” 


Jeremias also knows only too well that there has been no 
prophet whose ministry was not a source of sorrow. Amos was told 
bluntly: “Off with you, visionary, flee to the land of Juda... . 
Never again come to Bethel to prophesy!” (Amos 7:12.) Osee 
endured the excruciating sorrow of having an adulterous wife 
(Osee 3:1). Micheas was made a ridiculous spectacle, mimicked 
by people who cried: “Do not keep on dropping words! They are 
dropping words! They should not be dropping words about such 
things!” (Mich. 2:6.) 

God is summoning Jeremias from his plain country hideaway 
to the gorgeous Temple which stands like a glittering jewel in 
the setting of Mount Sion, on the northeastern heights of Jeru- 
salem. He must watch until a group of inquisitive worshippers 
gather around him, then he is to proclaim the word of God: 
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What right has My Beloved in My house; 
Her way of acting is full of deceit? 
Can vows and consecrated flesh avert from you your doom? 
Can you escape these things, evil as you are? 
“A green olive tree, beautiful in form” — 
that was the name by which the Lord once called you. 
But to the roar of a mighty storm He has set fire to it, 
and its branches are burned (Jer. 11:15 f.). 


Richly clad priests and perfumed devotees stiffen with sublime 
indignation at these “sacrilegious words.’ Yet Jeremias must con- 
tinue: “Put no trust in lying words: ‘This is the Temple of the 
Lord, the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, the ‘Tem- 
ple of the Lord!’” (Ibid. 7:4.) The worshippers pretend that 
pompous bearing, rotund voices and repetitious formulas can 
transform the dirt of sin into the gold of righteousness. Jeremias 
replies: “Each one practices fraud ... in saying ‘Peace! Peace!’ 
when there is not a bit of peace.” The Hebrew words are dramat- 
ic: “Shalom! Shalom! we-en Shalom!” (Ibid. 6:13 f.) 

‘These people are worms, crawling in and out of the dirt of sin. 
When the sabbath begins, they stand erect with stiff dignity and 
wrap themselves in robes of vaunted holiness in an effort to hide 
their naked foulness. The glare of the sun, reflected from the 
marble walls and the golden roof of the Temple, the piercing 
sound of trumpets and bells, the rolling cadences of chanted 
psalms—all these accessories of worship are to make God blind 
and deaf to daily immorality. Jeremias must rip off this sham of 
externalism and exclaim: 





“Can a man hide himself in hidden spots, 
so that I cannot see him?” is the Lord’s oracle (Ibid. 23:24). 
Jeremias is being appointed to root up this proud spirit of self- 
complacency, to pull down this sham of ritual and lavish worship. 
He must wreck and ruin, before he is able to build and to plant. 
Not even infinite power can erect a lasting temple of holiness up- 
on foundations of rotten wood. 


MuFFLED Te DEUMS 


When Jeremias receives notice of his eternal vocation, he re- 
monstrates with God in friendly simplicity: “Ah, Lord God! I 
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do not know how to speak, for I am only a boy” (/bid. 1:6). Each 
of us can sympathize with the newly-consecrated prophet, because 
Jeremias is Everyman and Everywoman. 

The day of ordination to the priesthood, of religious profes- 
sion, of marriage vows rings with bells of joy. Hearts are bub- 
bling with enthusiasm. The Te Deum of thanksgiving must con- 
tinue forever. Jeremias says to the Israelites in the name of God: 


I remember your youthful affection, your bridal love, 
You followed me into the desert, 

into a land unsown. 
Israel was sacred to the Lord, 

His first fruits of harvest (Ibid. 2:2 f. 


Yet life muffles the Te Deum. Perhaps the scandal of someone's 
bad example was enough to pull down our own ideals, to become 
an excuse for demanding that much less of ourselves. ‘The priest- 
hood or religious life may stretch through a desert land of trifling 
necessities and day-by-day routine, and the whisper of temptation 
can be loud: “Why did God bring me here?’”’ Marriage may turn 
into the doldrum of petty jobs, the frustration of “doing the 
things that never stay done,” the taxing weight of tiredness and 
sickness. Jeremias is Everyman and Everywoman, feeling a clash 
of interests. What God wants done clashes with what we want to 
do for Him! How easy we forget the true nature of our vocation 
—the fulfillment of God’s eternal plans. 


SPIRIT OF REVOLT 


This rebellion against God’s will expresses itself in many dif- 
lerent ways: we become jealous, develop inferiority complexes, 
or inflict on others our anger, moodiness, revenge, or despondency. 
Envy invades the mind of a person when he sees that another 
succeeds where he had failed. Why are these others the popular 
ones, able to lead the conversation with witty remarks? The fam- 
ily next door has none of his troubles, and yet they never thank 
God for their benefits, while his home is plagued with sickness 
and doctor bills despite many prayers! From the seed of envy 
there grow the tendrils of discontent: ‘““Would that I could be 
that other person, rather than the person God has made me!” As 
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this vine wraps itself around the soul, the deadening effects of 
inferiority benumb the spirit: “If I were that other person, then 
I could do so much. But as it is, I fail so often, so what’s the use 
of even trying?” 

To us, as to Jeremias, God is saying at each moment of the day, 
but especially at the moment of Holy Communion: “Never be 
afraid ... for I am with you” ([bid. 1:8). Loving obedience to 
God’s will strikes a fire of zeal which will burn away envy and 
revenge and light up our dark despair and despondency. When 
Jeremias experienced this same frustration and inferiority at the 
sight of his seeming failures, he confessed to God his bewilder- 
ment: “I have become a laughingstock all the day long. Every 
one mocks me” (Ibid. 20:7). But even as he inveighs against 
failure, he grows strong in his resolve. “I was saying to myself, ‘I 
will not think of Him nor speak any more in His name,’ then it 
began to burn in my heart like fire shut up in my bones. I was 
worn out with holding it in; I could not endure it” (Ibid. 20:9). 


Reactions of anger, moodiness, or revenge are actually mani- 
festations of a hidden revolt against God’s providence. Like a 
small child unable to control the actions of grownups, we stamp 
our feet and pout in a corner. Once again our actions are speak- 
ing louder than words: “Why didn’t you arrange it differently? 
It is all your fault.” Jeremias draws his strength from the reas- 
suring promise of God: “In the end of days you will know what 
it means” (Ibid. 30:24). These words of God are enough for any 
man of faith. Like a symphonic theme repeated lightly in times 
of joy, ponderously in moments of sorrow, Jeremias hears God 
saying to him: “I am with you... to save you” (Ibid. 30:11). As 
if stating the impossible, God exclaims: 


If it is possible for the heavens above to be measured, 
Or the foundations of the earth below to be fathomed, 
Then will I too reject all the race of Israel (Ibid. 31:37). 


The saints have understood God’s plan. Often, when St. Paul 
of the Cross met with trouble and contradiction, he doffed his 
little skull cap, bowed his head, and whispered: “Fiat voluntas 
tua” (Thy will be done). 
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KNEELING IN GETHSEMANI 


These words of St. Paul of the Cross remind us at once of a 
Gethsemani where the souls of God’s saints often knelt in dark 
desolation. Jeremias is often found, alone with God in prayer, 
talking about himself and hearing God’s answer. Here we find 
him expressing the doubts and difficulties disturbing his life. As 
we read the record of his interior trials, we feel how much like 
ourselves is this holy man of God. 

In his great grief over constant failure and in his inability to 
shake the people loose from their sinful habits, he bemoans: 


Who will change my head into a fountain of water 
And my eyes into flowing tears, 
That I might weep day and night? .. . 
Who will give me in the desert 
a traveller’s lodge. 
That I might leave my people, 
and be quit of them? (Ibid. 9:1f.). 


Like us he wanted to run away from it all. Alone with God, he 
pours out his anguish: 


O Lord, think of me and visit me... . 
Know that I have borne reproach for the sake of You... . 
Under the mighty power of Your hand I sat alone, 
For You did fill me with indignation. 
Why is my pain unceasing, my wound incurable? . . . 
Must You be like a treacherous stream, 

Like waters that are not sure? (Ibid. 15:15-18). 


In these words we can sense the clash and tension within his 
soul. Jeremias is close to blasphemy, when he asks if God’s will 
is not like the waters of a treacherous stream. Long ago he had 
abandoned himself to God’s demands; that surrender to God is 
now sweeping him into a whirlpool of failure from which he can- 
not free himself. 

God’s only answer is: 


They may fight against you, 
But they shall not overcome you; 
For I am with you to save you (Ibid. 15:20). 
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A TREE PLANTED NEAR WATER 


To us, at times, God gives no other answer than: “For I am 
with you.” One word from God creates light and beauty. Even 
if the interior of our soul revolts, and we find ourselves sitting 
alone under the mighty demands of God's will, still we must 
trust. Only in trust will we find peace. God has left us the divine- 
ly inspired message of Jeremias to remind us that struggle should 
not surprise us. There is never a victory without pain. ‘Tempta- 
tion to revolt is not sin if we quell the rebellion. ‘The only way 
to react is to bow our head and whisper: “Thy will be done.” 
Jeremias expresses it very beautifully: 

Blessed is that man who trusts in the Lord, 

to whom the Lord is his confidence! 
He is like a tree planted near water, 
which sends out its roots to the stream. 
It is not afraid when heat comes, 
for its leaves stay green; 
It is not anxious in a year of drought, 
for it never ceases bearing fruit (Ibid. 17:7 f.). 

Even if the blight of desert dryness surrounds our life, Jere- 
mias tells us to sink our roots deep in the will of God. The heat 
of the scorching sun may bear down upon us; the blasts of desert 
heat may blow upon us. But our lives, like the leaves, “stay 
green.” Living with God, the soul drinks in the life-giving strength 
of God’s grace and never ceases to bear fruit. 

For good reason these lines of Jeremias are found in the Office 
of St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin (February 27). He began 
his life with great promise. He was graduated from college as 
valedictorian of his class, the ablest speaker of them all, publicly 
congratulated by the apostolic delegate. A few days later he hur- 
ried off to enter a religious order dedicated to preaching. Five 
years afterwards, he was dead, without having preached a single 
sermon, without even having been ordained a priest! Yet, no 
Passionist has preached a sermon which equals in any way the 
sermon preached by the life of St. Gabriel. He lived in a desert 
of dryness, as with agony of soul, his body wasting away from 
consumption, he watched his ordination postponed, his fellow 
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seminarians advanced to holy orders. But “blessed is that man 
who trusts in the Lord.” St. Gabriel, as co-patron of Catholic 
youth, is the heroic example of holiness. 


“RAISE A PEAL OF GLADNESS”’ 


It was the same with Jeremias. His life of many failures leads 
to a glorious finale. He never realized it while he lived. We who 
can read the last chapter of his life know it to be true. In the 
midst of his book we find the magnificent chapter thirty-one 
where the prophet speaks so intimately of the love of God that 
his words slip beyond the border dividing the Old Testament 
from the New and belong to the Incarnate Word whose life re- 
vealed the excelling love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Jeremias is a shadow cast by Christ upon the ages before His 
birth at Bethlehem. The light responsible for this shadow was 
God’s will. As the luminous brightness of this divine light fell 
upon Christ, the inevitable result was a dark shadow of obscur- 
ity. The noonday sun throws the heaviest shade. Men without 
faith could not see the light of God’s will but only the darkness 
of seeming failure. They ridiculed Christ for His ““weakness” and 
“foolishness” (cf. I Cor. 1:17 f.). He was a scandal to these wise 
and powerful people. Yet never did Jesus waver from what He 
clearly knew to be the will of His heavenly Father. Struggle 
against temptation racked His soul in Gethsemani, but deep 
within that soul always lay the peace of surrender. Never did a 
moment of hesitation compromise His heroic consecration; from 
all eternity He had foreseen and embraced this vocation to 
humiliating death. However, was it really death? Yes, it was, 
since His human soul was torn by scourges and nails from His 
sacred body. At the same time this death was life, since it was on 
the Cross that His life of loving consecration to His eternal Father 
expressed itself most vigorously. 

The portrait of no other Old ‘Testament prophet is better suit- 
ed for Christ than Jeremias. We are tempted to think that the 
Second Person of the Trinity could have stepped into that external 
form or portrait, animated it with His divine life, and begun His 
ministry. No, not quite! There is someone else, still more capa- 
ble of preparing the human nature of Jesus Christ, someone else 
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who was called to live in the greater obscurity of Nazareth and 
to give up the dream of all women of her race, the dream of being 
the mother of the Saviour. Her fiat to God’s will continued even 
to the sacrifice more heroic than the renouncing of motherhood 
for she abdicated her mother’s rights in handing Christ over to 
death upon the Cross. But next to the hidden maid of Nazareth 
ranks Jeremias. In this prophet, total consecration to God's will 
is in reality the fulness of love. His failures are not the result of 
placid inactivity. He struggles and fights. With violence to his 
natural inclination, he stands before jeering crowds and tempor- 
izing kings, the mobs and the Pilates of his own day. As in the 
case of Christ’s death, Jeremias’ too is burst of life, a flaming 
torch of love. Jeremias’ fire of love is fed by the wood of His 
cross of suffering. His Cross can never be consumed, for the life 
of Jeremias “stands forever” in the Bible as the word of God 
(Isa. 40:8). The Cross of Calvary has at its center the broken 
Heart of the Son of God, pouring out its love. At the center of 
the book of Jeremias is chapter thirty-one where the prophet’s 
heart breaks, not in death but in ecstatic love. 

At first, these words of the prophet fall on deaf ears; their 
reception is the dull thud of a ball hitting a pad of stuffed wool. 
The prophet’s death brings his message to life and it begins to be 
clearly understood. Like Christ, Jeremias, too, must die before 
his message from God can make sense. 


With an everlasting love have I loved you. 
Therefore, I have reserved for you my kindness. . 
Raise a peal of gladness for Jacob, 
Shout jubilantly for the first of the gentiles. 
“The Lord has saved his people.” 
With weeping they went away, 
but with consolation do I bring them back. . . 
Restrain your voice from weeping, 
your eyes from shedding tears! 
A reward awaits all your cares (Jer. 31:3-16). 
At the close of his life Jeremias could ask of God, not for his 
own sake since he already knew the answer, but for our sake: 
Ah! must 
Designer infinite! 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 
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THE LAw 1s LOVE 


Jeremias concludes his “gospel message” of divine love with 
the assurance: “I will put my law within them and will inscribe 
it upon their hearts; for I will be their God and they shall be 
my people” (bid. 31:33). What God demands is an interior cove- 
nant of love. He will be satisfied only when charity is as personal 
as our heart and deepest thoughts. Each new seeming failure in 
the following of God’s will should convince us that God does not 
want something outside of us so much as He wants something 
within. He wants a gift of that part of our being which we call 
“I myself.’’ As our Lord said to Sister Josefa Menendez: “I have 
no need of your strength, but I do need your surrender.” If love 
produces the trust of blind obedience, then God can write the 
law of His love upon our heart. “I will be their God, and they 
shall be My people.” We do not send good works or mighty ac- 
complishments as ambassadors. We come ourselves. 

Jeremias learned the lesson of success by the way of failure. 
Only when the externals crumbled and fell apart so that nothing 
remained but his heart, did he realize that, really, his heart was 
all that God wanted. Though his life was surrounded by desert 
dryness, his heart had sunk its roots deep in the divine will. His 
message, which became his very life, has never ceased to bear 
fruit. As each generation of Christians read the book of the proph- 
et of Anathoth, they can hear Jeremias speaking to them in per- 
son. Jeremias is saying: 


Seek that good for which God has set you apart and has consecrated 
you from all eternity. Act with zeal and energy. But most of all equip 
yourself with a heart completely surrendered to God. This surrender may 
not bring the consolation of conquering nations and kingdoms, but it 
actually provides a more heroic opportunity — the conquest of yourself. 
Once God possesses your heart, He can write the law of His love upon 
it. “A reward awaits your cares.” God will give you something greater 
than a universe of wonders. He will give you the wonder of wonders, 
His own Sacred Heart. “With weeping they went away, but with consola- 
tion do I bring them back.” “I will be their God.” 








A New Look at Father Faber 


June Verbillion 


Father Faber . . . asked for Holy Communion on the day he died; 
on being refused it, because he was too weak, he asked for the Pickwick 


Papers.—Pére Plus, S.J.1 


I wish I could read Father Faber. I tried him in my Scaramelli period, 
but the sugariness of his style disconcerts and defeats me. For me, none 
of the nineteenth-century spiritual authors has unction.—Monsignor 
Ronald Knox. ” 


Individually, these two quotations are arresting; placed back 
to back, they are irresistible in challenging the reader to explora- 
tory and explanatory rumination. Of what nature was this life and 
spirituality which permitted such a calm, nonchalant request for 
Dickens in articulo mortis? What advance preparation made 
Frederick William Faber, like his fellow Englishman, St. Thomas 
More, a devout humanist to the end? The ex-Lord Chancellor 
could have his jest, and the late Pope Pius XII his Beethoven, 
for to those lovingly sure of death’s outcome, pleasantries and 
distractions are in order even at the end. 

Yet the eminent Monsignor Knox, whose prose and taste are 
sans reproche, had to admit failure where Father Faber’s works 
were concerned. Nor is the Monsignor alone in finding Father 


1 Raoul Plus, S.J., Simplicity (Westminster: Newman, 1951), p. 53 f. 


- Mser. Ronald Knox, “Spiritual Reading,” Books On Trial XIV (Januaizy- 
February, 1956), p. 274. 
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Faber’s books “‘sticky reading.”’ When a young sister was advised 
by her novice mistress to take up Faber, she replied, “But Mother 
—he takes so long to say everything!’ Admitting that Faber is 
very much a son of his century, and, as such, quite fond of pro- 
lixity and circumlocutions, do there yet remain justifiable reasons 
for investing hard-to-come-by free time in the reading of Frederick 
William Faber’s many books? 

In proposing this question, nothing less is being proposed than 
a new look at the man and his spiritual teaching, a re-evaluation 
made with an eye alert to some of today’s most pressing spiritual 
needs. If Father Faber aluded to these problems and offered solu- 
tions, his style would be only a hurdle and not a barrier, to those 
willing to do the pick-and-shovel work necessary to uncover the 
vein of gold in his writings. Father Faber himself was somewhat 
aware of this problem, for he wrote: “The spirit of the age must 
necessarily affect both our theology and our asceticism.” * Are 
Father Faber’s theology and asceticism, so very acceptable to the 
nineteenth century, equally agreeable to the twentieth century, 
once allowances have been made for his preference for affective 
phraseology and flowery, precious language? There is only one 
way to initiate such an inquiry and that is with a sketch of the 
biographical backgrounds involved. 

Father Frederick William Faber’s personality is a very marked 
one; his definitive biographer does not hesitate to speak of the 
“power and peculiarity of his character.” * In everything he was 
ardent, impulsive, eager, and determined. “Whatever he took up 
was invested in his eyes with an importance which led him to 
speak of it in somewhat exaggerated language.”” We have here a 
dominant trait explaining much of Faber’s writing. 


Accompanying this tendency is another often found in original 





8 Unless otherwise noted, all quotations from Father Faber will be taken from 
the recent A Father Faber Heritage, edited by Sister Mary Mercedes, S.N.D. de 
Namur (Westminster: Newman, 1958). 


4 John Edward Bowden, The Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D. 
(Baltimore: John Murphy and Company, 1869). This is still the chief source of 
details regarding Faber’s life. Both its strength and its weakness are epitomized in 
this excerpt from the Preface: “I have contented myself with a simple record of 
the events of his life, given as far as possible in his own words. My object has been 
historical, not panegyric. . . . It would have been distasteful to me to sit in judg- 
ment, even for praise, upon one to whom I owe so much.” A much smaller book 
by Rev. James F. Cassidy, The Life of Father Faber (London: Sands and Com- 
pany, 1946) is, in the main, but an abridgement of Bowden. 
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thinkers 





a great reliance on oneself. A customary freedom of 
spirit is soon noted in his life; as early as 1835 he wrote to a 
friend: “There are many men in Oxford who at this moment look 
up to me as in some sort a spiritual guide and counsellor. 
Now I am but a boy of twenty-one.” All his life, Father Faber’s 
great reserves of self-sufficiency and interest in others drew peo- 
ple to ask him to be their director. From these precocious begin- 
nings, when, even as an unordained college student, he advised 
others, until his last mature days at the Oratory, he personally 
and by letter “directed” many souls. As an Anglican clergyman 
he made a special trip to Rome in 1842 to study the methods 
used by the Roman Church in this art of arts. 


FABER AND NEWMAN 


During his college years, he was never happy unless he was 
“thinking, talking, and writing respecting things eternal.” He 
formed several close friendships while at Oxford and these filled 
a real need, because “no man is more eager after congenial so- 
ciety than a religious man.” It was natural that Faber’s path 
should cross that of Newman, the writer who most fully represents 
English religious thought in the nineteenth century. The future 
cardinal was then vicar of St. Mary’s and had just begun to pub 
lish his Tracts for the Times. Faber quickly became his “‘acolyte” 
and reverently initiated a friendship that was destined to end in 
their eventual membership in the same religious family. ‘Though 
they shared a similarity of struggle in their preconversion years, 
and were both baptized (though separately) in 1845, how differ- 
ent were their post-abjuration lives! Faber, in company with 
seven of his parishioners, was received into the Church by Bishop 
Wareing in a formal ceremony; Newman, alone, in great inner 
unrest, made his submission privately at Littlemore to the visit- 
ing Passionist, Father Dominic Barberi. The events which fol- 
lowed demonstrated a like cleavage. Everyone trusted Faber; 
both Catholics and Anglicans took kindly to his ingratiating ways. 
Newman, on the other hand, found himself involved in one try- 
ing fiasco after another. Suspicion and coldness surrounded his 
Catholic years and he recorded in his journal: ‘Since I have been 
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a Catholic, I seem to have been nothing but a failure, personally.” ® 
So different in life, they were even unlike in their deaths. Faber, 
only forty-eight, was visited on his deathbed by Newman. ‘Turn- 
ing to John Morris, a lifelong friend, Faber said: “Ah, John, it’s 
a grand thing to die a Christian!’’ Newman was to survive Faber 
by thirty-eight years and at seventy-eight to re-read and leave 
unchanged an earlier entry in his journal which read: “O how 
forlorn and dreary has been my course since I have been a Cath- 
olic! Here has been the contrast—as a Protestant, I felt my re- 
ligion dreary, but not my life—but, as a Catholic, my life dreary, 
not my religion.” ® Faber never found life dreary, neither the 
Protestant nor the Catholic varieties; the exuberance of his writ- 
ing attests to his zest for it. Faber’s optimism never falters. While 
Newman was happiest when withdrawn and alone, Faber found 
his element in social situations of many varieties. Newman’s soul 
is complex and the uninitiated are put off; Faber’s soul, if not 
simple, is simpler, and his spirituality more popular because more 
readily grasped. 

Pourrat notes a similar divergence in their spiritualities. Faber’s 
is “less well adapted to English devotional habits, for its inspir- 
ation was drawn from spiritual writings of the Italian and French 
schools.” * There were two camps in England then: the hereditary 
English Catholics, represented by Newman, Ward, and Ulla- 
thorne, who rejected “hot prayers” and books such as St. Alphon- 
sus’ Glories of Mary; and the Ultramontanes, led by Faber, who 
drew heavily upon current popular devotion in Italy. 

It is most helpful to distinguish early these two parallel streams 
of English spirituality. Faber was, above everything else, an eclec- 
tic. From many sources he took and kept what he liked; though 
the reader recognizes the individual thought or incident, he is 
left with an overall impression of originality. 

Friendly relations with both religions were maintained through- 
out Faber’s religious struggle. At his entrance into Oxford he was 
a Calvinist, and he said that he especially cherished the empha- 





5 John Henry Newman, Autobiographical Writings, ed. with Introductions by 
Henry Tristam of the Oratory (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955). 


8 Ibid. 


7 Pierre Pourrat, S.S., Christian Spirituality (Westminster: Newman, 1955). IV, 
448. 
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sis which this sect placed upon personal intercourse between God 
and the soul. By the end of his second year, he professed an alle- 
giance to Evangelism and he wrote that he was then ‘“‘more than 
ever convinced of the falsehood of Newmanism.” The next year 
found him deep in the study of the metaphysical poet George 
Herbert and also in the writings of Dr. Wiseman. 

Significantly, he noted that his study of Herbert had given him 
“more real, more felt humility than ever I had before.” Feelings 
in Faber are never slighted, but at this stage of his spiritual de- 
velopment he appears to have placed them in the forefront of his 
guiding principles. However, by 1837, he saw the peril of the 
evangelical approach; it feeds the heart, he said, but not the head. 
In this year he became a devout Anglican, full of hope in the 
Oxford Movement, and spiritually uneasy only when an_ occa- 
sional doubt came to shadow his mind. 


His EARLY CRITICISM OF THE ROMAN CHURCH 


In 1839, both Newman and he were busy with translations of 
the Library of the Fathers; Faber was assigned the seven books 
of St. Optatus. On May 26 Faber received orders as an Anglican 
priest. Auspiciously, the day was the feast of St. Philip Neri, the 
apostle of Rome and founder of the Oratorians, who was going 
to mean so much to Faber in the coming years. A trip to Belgium 
and the Rhenish provinces followed, and his letters reveal his 
present state of dislike for the ecclesiastical practices which he 
witnessed and his contempt for “the intellectual condition of the 
Catholic clergy.”” At Mechlin, he asked for and received tutoring 
in the use of the breviary from ‘a simple-hearted, pious fellow 
with little knowledge of theology.” Then there were the wax 
virgins and so much “careless irreverence, noise, going in and 
out, spitting of the priests on the altar steps, the distressing rep- 
resentations of our Blessed Lord—I cannot get over them.” Al- 
though Faber was ever to remain eaten up with zeal for the Lord’s 
house and the precise character of its ceremonial (twenty years 
later he took his fellow Oratorians to task because an inner altar 
rail was lacking in ornamentation), he came with the years to 
accept and even relish many non-Anglo-Saxon practices and 
customs. 
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In 1841 and 1842 he made the grand tour of Europe, and in 
Rome took up the study of Italian to be able to read the lives of 
the saints. No Christian, he said, could ever be disappointed in 
Rome—only in its details. The occasion of his visit to the Chiesa 
nuova and the room in which St. Philip used to say Mass gave 
rise to his first devotion to that saint, but “if anyone had told me 
that in seven short years I should wear the same white collar in 
the streets of London and be preaching a triduo in honor of 
Rome’s apostle, I should have wondered how anyone could dream 
so wild a dream.”’ Most conversions are gradual, what Hopkins 
calls ‘‘a lingering out, sweet skill.” 

Though this trip to Rome had left his ‘allegiance to England 
quite unshaken,” the next one in the following year, especially 
his audience with Gregory XVI, who advised him, “Don’t wait 
for your church to move,” left him so impressed that he said 
privately that within three years he must either be a Roman 
Catholic or lose his mind. His letters contain phrases such as, 
“Nothing remains but self-will. ... I grow more Roman every 
day.” 

He remained Anglican because of the personal influence of 
others to whom he felt he should submit. One of these others, of 
course, was Newman, who in the seclusion of Littlemore was ex- 
periencing a similar dark night and could only counsel delay. 
Faber wrote to him: “I hope the end of it all with all of us will 
be the being led into all truth, and that we may be patient during 
the dismal meanwhile which is before some of us.’”’ The mean- 
while for both of them lasted two years, and for Faber it vibrated 
with a constant worry: was this the last grace? 

As pastor of the parish at Elton, he formed the Society of St. 
Joseph, which recited the psalms daily and employed sacramental 
confession and the discipline. To Newman in 1844 he wrote, “‘] 
seem to grow more Roman daily” and he referred again to his 
anxiety regarding the final grace. In the autumn of 1845 many 
of his friends were received, Newman among them. It was just a 
question of time. A letter to Bishop Wareing requested informa- 
tion as to the extent of the abjuration necessary and on Novem- 
ber 16, 1845, Faber conducted his last service as an Anglican min- 
ister. The drama of the incident is characteristic of Faber. 
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FABER’S CONVERSION 


After his announcement to the congregation, he threw off his 
surplice and hurried to the rectory. Seven parishioners followed 
him. “God bless you, Mr. Faber, wherever you go. . . . Preach 
whatever you please, but stay.’ Surely this is a perfect example 
of the power of Faber’s personality. That evening at Northamp- 
ton the Bishop admitted him to Roman Catholicism, and at 
Pentecost he wrote that he experienced the sensible presence of 
the Holy Ghost. 

In Birmingham, at St. Chad’s, there was a small center devoted 
to living the full Catholic life. Faber took up residence there and 
eventually a little community gathered around him. They were 
very poor. Someone gave them pewter spoons engraved with the 
temperance pledge, and Faber remarked that in their present 
financial condition the pledge wasn’t likely to be broken. 

Once again he went to Italy, this time to “get steeped in Cathol- 
icism.”” From Florence he wrote home of his inner joy: “I can- 
not tell you what is passing in my soul... . Every day it seems as 
if I had never loved Him before, never known Him before; so 
sweet, so new, so fresh does He seem every morning.” At Easter, 
at the Gesu in Rome, the wheel came full circle when he made 
his confession to a Jesuit with whom he had quarreled three years 
ago. He wrote back: ‘Perfection consists in doing God’s holy will; 
otherwise, for my own spiritual advancement, I fancy the Jesuit 
novitiate would be the place for me.” 

Graces of a consoling nature seemed to multiply themselves. 
At Loretto: “I hardly dare say what happened to me there. It is 
enough to say that I asked a great thing of our dearest Lady in 
the Santa Casa, and she got it for me in ten minutes.” Monsignor 
Knox, in his translation of St. Therese’s Autobiography, has 
caught some of the French saint’s empathetic reaction to the Holy 
House. Both she and Father Faber responded con amore to the 
relic. “Altogether, Loretto appealed to me, and as for the House, 
I can’t tell you how deeply I was moved to share the same roof, 
as it were, with the Holy Family. ... To have seen the little room 
in which the angel greeted her, to have put down my rosary-beads 
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for a moment in the bowl from which the Child Jesus had eaten— 
those are things you can’t remember without a thrill.” ® 

Faber reacted to everything in his own way. Always he was 
Faber, a unique personality living his truth and not copying that 
of someone else. Father Goldbrunner has noted that “authentic 
sanctity is always bound up with an authentic human life, and 
hence with the uniqueness, with the limited talents and potential- 
ities of the individual—which are his truth.” ® A few Faberisms 
amply illustrate this fact. 





We reached our own church just as they were taking the Blessed 
Sacrament down to give Benediction, which was jolly. 

I adored one book—St. Philip’s thumbed copy of St. Victor. 

If I can get one, I will bring one of the rum things they put on the 
altar in Advent and Lent. 

I am uncongenial to M. Olier. I cannot digest that interior mincemeat 
of spirituality. There is no impulse, none of that intensely reverential 
familiarity, which belongs to the Italian and Spanish saints. 


The Latin element in his nature was especially revealed in his 
sermons, which most critics would place in the “Sweet Flowers of 
Devotion” School (the phrase is Cardinal Wiseman’s). During a 
mission in a poor section of Dublin, Faber thus ended an impas- 
sioned sermon: ‘How can I touch your hearts? I have prayed to 
Jesus, I have prayed to Mary; whom shall I pray to next? I will 
pray to you, my dear Irish children, to have mercy on your own 
souls.” He knelt; the congregation knelt, and one thousand peo- 
ple sobbed. 

At St. Wilfrid’s he met with such success that he was able to 
say, ‘We have converted everyone, even the pew-opener, leaving 
the Methodist parson only his clerk and two drunken men as his 
regular communicants.” After he had joined the Oratory, he en- 
tered wholeheartedly into that congregation’s two ‘‘specialties’’: 
confessions at all hours and the daily sermon. These features, he 
felt, would keep the Oratorians from ever becoming a district con- 
gregation. Preaching demands extensive reading and Faber was 





8 Autobiography of St. Thérése of Lisieux, tr. by Ronald Knox (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1958), p. 162. 


9 Josef Goldbrunner, Holiness Is Wholeness (New York: Pantheon, 1955), p. 27. 
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indefatigable in using every spare moment for this purpose. Pen- 
cilled references at the end of many volumes attest to an eye 
always alert for a telling phrase or anecdote that might yield 
sermon-material. Physical geography and natural science, as well 
as theology, were given a thorough perusal. He recommended that 
the Fathers make notes for their sermons because “what was not 
carefully prepared was not worth listening to.” 


SPIRITUAL, CORRESPONDENCE 


His letters of direction disclose a similar care to adapt the 
matter to the needs of the inquirer. These three excerpts, ad- 
dressed to a mother, an unmarried woman, and a priest, indicate 
a rare ability to be succinct and yet complete. Speaking with a 
sureness born of experience superadded to book-knowledge, he is 
able to pin-point the difficulty and suggest the remedy in one 
fell strike. His competence extends to all three states of life. It is 
as if this direct contact with souls serves but to verify and sub- 
stantiate his principles. 


To Mrs. M.: Your temptation is to postpone your duties as a mother 
to the exercises of the spiritual life. Surin notices this in his spiritual 
dialogues as a notable delusion in the pursuit of perfection. 

To Miss W.: You are in danger of pouring yourself out upon external 
things and just when you are new in your religion, it would be best to be 
quiet, hidden, and at work with self. . . . God has doubtless a purpose 
on you: take care not to spoil it by pious fidgets. 

To a priest: The Holy Spirit is very jealous, and His finer graces and 
higher spirit of prayer and best gifts of a fastidious conscience are drawn 
in, like touched snails, for a slight cause. 


In the authorship of books, his record is eight volumes in the 
eight years between 1853 and 1860. Of these, All For Jesus at- 
tained a phenomenal circulation and had, for its purpose, as its 
author said in the Preface, the goal of making piety bright and 
happy, especially to laymen.'® “As a son of St. Philip, I have es- 
pecially to do with the world, and with people living in the world, 


10 Pourrat notes also that avid reading of Faber in translation helped create in 
France a public capable of appreciating Monsignor Gay’s lofty doctrine. (Pourrat, 
op. Cit. p. 495). 
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and trying to do good there, and to sanctify themselves in ordinary 
vocations.” So it turns out that Faber may be regarded as a cham 
pion of spirituality for the layman at a time when such champions 
were few and far between. "! 

Growth in Holiness was to be the second of a trilogy. While 
All For Jesus gave preliminary techniques and advice for initiat- 
ing the spiritual life, Growth in Holiness described “the middle 
wilderness of long, patient perseverance.” Here Faber is address- 
ing those who need, not so much directives and prescriptions, as 
encouragement and enlightenment. 


In devotion we have to receive as well as give; to receive more than 
we give... . The exercise of devotion finds its chief theater in prayer; 
and inspirations are God’s side of prayer. We must pause from time to 
time and make all quiet in our hearts, that we may not lose the heavenly 
whispers that come floating there. I am not speaking now of extraordi- 
nary mystical colloquies but of what will pass in the souls of all recollected 
men at prayer. 


The third volume, which was to have treated of souls who had 
salely completed the desert crossing and were in sight of the land 
of promise, was never written. This was a double loss. Finis 
coronat opus, and there is an incompleteness about the schema 
which sets the goal and never reaches it. Moreover, there is 
evidence to indicate that if Faber had been able to write the pro 
posed third volume, he would have been speaking not only spec- 
ulatively, but also experientially when he came to discuss advances 
in prayer life. A year before his death he wrote to Mr. M. Watts 


Russell: 


My spiritual life has so changed during the past years that I can take 
little, if any, interest in the theological refinements, which once were 
the delight of my meditations. It seems as if God arrested me at the 
threshold, and so filled the general truth with surpassing sweetness, and 
at the same time with vague misty intelligence, that I cannot proceed 
to details and I feel almost a dislike to having truths brought nearer or 
made clearer. 


There are many passages in the books on mystical theology that 
could be cited to throw light on Father Faber’s state of prayer. 


1 Tt has been said that no writer of his time found his works translated into 
so many European languages within so short a period. 
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Saudreau says, using terminology parallel to that of Father Faber: 


In speaking of distinct thoughts, it must be remarked that the con- 
templative soul enters little into detail, a comprehensive view is more 
agreeable to her. . . . This is why the masters say that contemplation 
grasps in one single gaze a great number of truths while meditation dis- 
sects and analyzes them. . . . In reality, ideas become less distinct, the 
gaze more general, the intellect less active, or even as if suspended, leav- 
ing full play to the will which, on the contrary, sees its powers redouble 
their strength. The soul is plunged in love, which it is unable to analyze.” 


Earlier, Faber had said that all the methods of prayer could be 
reduced to two: the Ignatian and the Sulpician, with the former 
being preferable since it adapts better to the tone of the con 
temporary mind and appeals to a considerable number of per- 
sons. It is likely that the mature Faber, the Faber of the last 
years, would amend or enlarge his classifications of prayer to in- 
clude that of a simple and contemplative type. Another example 
of the law of gradual growth in the spiritual life is available to us 
in the case of Father Faber. In 1846 or 1847, he first studied the 
True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary by St. Louis de Mont- 
fort. He made two attempts to model his whole life on this 
devotion. 


But I could not do so without great violence, and much interior suf- 
fering. It is a great delight to me that the Nihil Obstat of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites testifies that all is right. But with my present low attainments 
I am unable to embrace it. I am delighted with the book, with its sweet, 
sensible unction, and its glorious fire, and I owe much to it in the way of 
increased devotion . . . but parts jar me beyond what I can tell you. 


Anyone who has read the preface which Father Faber wrote to 
the English translation of the work, which he brought out in 
1862, in which he states, “those who take him [St. Louis] for their 
master will hardly be able to name a saint or ascetical writer to 
whose grace and spirit their mind will be more subject than to 
his,” cannot help but be struck by the development of Faber’s 


12 Auguste Saudreau, The Mystical State (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
1924), p. 150. 

13 Cited by Henri Bremond, A Literary History of Religious Thought in France, 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1936), III, 97 f. Bre- 
mond takes Father Faber to task for holding that St. Ignatius’ method “can be 
taught as an art.” He feels that this is a “curious tautology” which is interesting, 
but awkward. 
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thought and the consistency of his frankness. After fifteen years 
of studying the work, he felt obliged to caution the reader that 
“one perusal will be very far from making him master of it.” 
Perhaps this is the echo of his own experience, an admission of 
rash judgement which he wishes to spare his readers. 


FABER’S MISSION AS A WRITER 


All of Faber’s books were written rapidly, with few corrections. 
His record is sixteen hours of work a day, with no crossings out. 
Composition under these circumstances seldom fails to suffer. All 
books except one were written to please others; Bethlehem he 
wrote to please himself. A study of the Incarnation, this is the 
most Berullian of his books. In July of 1860, the Pope conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. By the end of 1861, it 
became apparent that his heavy workdays were over and that his 
health would prescind all but the highest of labors. 

In general, current thought seems to agree with the summar- 
izing statement made by his biographer: “His mission was to ed- 
ucate, not represent the Catholics of England.” In addition to the 
authorship of the previously mentioned eight books, he displayed 
his leadership in four other areas: 

1. Publication of the Lives of the Saints 

2. Composition of hymns for services at the London Oratory 

3. Establishment of the Confraternity of the Precious Blood at 

the London Oratory 

4. Translation of the works of Boudon, Surin, Lallemant, Rigo 

leuc, and others. 

Severe headaches tormented him almost every day of his life 
“I certainly have got a cranky body,” he would write, “for I have 
more sufferings to relate.’ Chronic sciatica made daily opium 
necessary in September, 1855, and he said that the doctors diag- 
nosed his illness as “some disease of the mucous membrane.” In 
August of 1862, “the pain is almost incessant and the tedium of 
life almost more than I can bear.” Bright’s Disease was established. 

On April 26, 1862, he said his last Mass and took to his bed. 
The last sacraments were administered on June 16. Of the twenty- 
seven members of the community who gathered around his bed, 
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only four had not been brought in through his guidance. His 
mind was clear, but he was unable to speak accurately. He stil! 
wanted, he said, a Curé of Ars for England. When told death was 
near, he answered, “God be praised! ... I have been unkind and 
uncharitable; I wish I had been more kind... . Ah, John! It’s a 
grand thing to die a Christian!” He died on September 26, 1862, 
forty-eight years of age. “Sweetness and surprise were on his face.” 
It is significant that among the large crowd of mourners there 
was not one who was connected by blood relationship; it was al- 
most as if he had forgotten his people and his father’s house. He 
was buried at St. Mary’s, Sydenham, the grounds of which he had 
planned. 


APPRAISAL OF FABER’S LITERARY STYLE 


‘This was the man, and style is, as Chesterfield has noted, but 
the dress of a man’s thoughts. Style in dress both of bodies and 
thoughts is extremely capricious; fashions in both areas are sub 
ject to the restless give and take of change. Faber’s style is a mix- 
ture of erudition, devotional feeling, and poetic fancies. By today’s 
standards, his paragraphs are long, often running to five and six 
hundred words. His introductions are leisurely and frequently 
filled with platitudes of nature description. In one introductory 
paragraph in The Precious Blood, he refers to “the freshness of 
morning,” “swaying fields,” “waves crested with foam,” “plumage 
of darkness,” “snow-capped cliffs,” “mighty waves,” “the golden 
red of evening,” and “the rosy flush of dawn.” 

His penchant for long sentences filled with image-making words 
(often poetic or archaic) results in a charge of occasional obscur 
ity. Take this description of a soul in hell: “Up and down its 
burning cage the many-facultied and mightily-intelligenced spirit 
wastes its excruciating immortality in varying and ever-varying 
still’* always beginning and monotonously completing, like a 
caged beast upon its iron tether, a threefold movement, which is 
not thrice movements successively, but one triple movement all 
at once.” 

Many of Faber’s stylistic faults flow from his desire to wed 
poetry with prose. Each genre, however, has its confining walls, 


14 Only the dictionary can enlighten us as to the use of still as a noun. 
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which may be leaped only by writers of unusual skill. Faber was 
the lifelong friend and admirer of William Wordsworth, and the 
poet is quoted as saying that “if it were not for Father Faber’s 
devoting himself so much to his sacred calling, he would be the 
poet of his age.” This is a generous, sweeping statement that need 
not be challenged here. It does, however, explain much of Faber’s 
fondness for archaic expressions. Lo!, O Thou!, Alas!, Ah!, fain, 
hence, nay, and verily are sprinkled liberally throughout his writ- 
ings, much to the distaste of those whose palates are accustomed 
to prose in its purity. 

He often employs apostrophe, inviting the reader or listener 
to come with him to look at something. We say reader or listener, 
for Faber the preacher always lurks behind Faber the writer. 
“Now let us come out under the starry sky, and think of this 
prodigality of the Precious Blood.” 

He never uses a prose word if a poetic one is at hand. “How 
almost visionary looks the bone-strewn sward, the tufted grass of 
that green hill-top!” 

The exclamation point is his stand-by in punctuation. He uses 
it liberally in isolated sentences and also in groups of sentences. 

O how we crouch under God’s mantle, and hold to His feet, when we 
first get sight of these things! What an amazing, what a blessed dis- 
proportion between the evil we do and the evil we are capable of doing, 
and seem sometimes on the very verge of doing! If my soul has grown 
tares, when it was full of seeds of nightshade, how happy I ought to be! 
And that the tares have not wholly strangled the wheat, what a wonder 
it is, an operation of grace, the work of the sacraments! If the heathen 
emperor thanked God daily for the temptations which He did not allow 
to approach him, how ought not we to thank Him for the sins we have 
not committed! 


Sometimes, in an effort to locate a fresh word or phrase that 
will stimulate his listeners, Faber comes up with a combination 
of words lacking in felicity. Pains soften the heart “with a delici- 
ous humility”; the sacrament of penance is “‘a cogent tribunal’; 
the animals at Bethlehem warmed the Child’s cold limbs ‘with 
their neighborhood”; “the coruscations of God's sanctity are in- 
tolerable in their splendor’; “St. Joseph is the odorous under 
growth of the mysteries of the sacred infancy.” Again, there might 
be question of a mixed metaphor. The spirit of reparation “is the 
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true Mary’s lap within our souls, in which the Blessed Sacrament 
should ever lie, the pure white corporal of our most disinterested 
love!” 


THE AFFECTIVE APPROACH 


Because of his admitted predilection for the Latin tempera- 
ment, Father Faber relies heavily on the emotive and the affec- 
tive approach to his subject. Here he is in direct contrast to his 
Anglo-Saxon predecessors, the early hermits and anchorites who 
invited others to prayer with the simple admonition to “‘step up 
stoutly and taste of this treacle.” 

Yet he does not bypass entirely this more direct and more forth- 
right approach. One cannot help feeling that Faber is at his best 
when he is not trying so hard. Then there is no forcing, no stud- 
ied attempt, to combine incompatible adjectives and nouns, no 
effort to make us roll our eyes in wonderment. At these times, 
Faber is so simple that he is aphoristic. 


God does not have His own way in this world. What He gets He has 
to fight for. 

The special task of Christians is the realization of the invisible world. 

Self is the only person who does not improve on acquaintance. 


Human respect is not so much a particular fault, as a whole world 
of faults. 


Fretting neutralizes grace. 

No man will ever be an interior man until he has reconciled himself 
to the idea of inequalities in grace. 

Stylistically speaking, the writings of Faber are a trial to those 
who love the “clean” prose of a Monsignor Knox, a Dom Chap- 
man, a Father Steuart or a Father Considine. If this be so, why 
does a recent reviewer say that “‘we are fortunate in being able to 
read Faber in the original?’ ?® We are fortunate in having access 
to Faber’s thoughts, whatever dress he chose for them, because 
these thoughts procede from a life lived in the truth and dedi- 
cated to its dissemination. “As a convert he had paid too great 


15 The latter is a master of challenging brevity. “God is shy,’ he wrote. ‘He 
waits outside until our company is gone.” 
16 Father Ignatius, O.C.D., Spiritual Life, V, 73. 
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a price for the truth not to be confident when handling it. As a 
priest, he lived it too intensely not to desire others to see it.” ™* 


His MEsSAGE TO Our CENTURY 


If Father Faber were alive today, what features of the spiritual 
life would he stress as particularly valid for the tenor of the twen- 
tieth century? What apostolic technique would he advocate? In 
keeping with current discussion, we would like to consider this 
question in two ways: first, as it relates to the individual and his 
relations with God (the spiritual dialogue); and secondly, as it 
relates to the individual and his relations with his fellow men, 
especially those not of his religion (the social dialogue). Father 
Faber would hold that, whether it is a matter of listening in 
prayer or of listening to a neighbor, we must be conscious of our 
duty and our need to listen, to be passive and receptive, bridling 
our too-eager desires to dominate, to lead, and to control. For 
convenience’s sake, we will discuss this tenet under four headings. 


1. EAcH MAN’s VOCATION 


Fach man has an individual vocation and his individual attrac- 
tions will help him make the discovery. ‘This vocation is distinct 
from, and never precisely the same as, other men’s vocations. ““No 
two of us are alike. God saw a specialty in us eternally. It was this 
specialty which He loved. It is this specialty which decides our 
place and our work in His creation.” This vocation is a grand, 
secret thing; it is peculiar, special, and unmatched in the whole 
world. Flowing straight out of the mystery of our eternal pre- 
destination, it is nonetheless at the mercy of our free wills. All 
the endless chain of graces coming to us comes because of, and in 
view of, this vocation. Especially to be observed and utilized are 
those special drawings in devotion, those attraits which are so 
many distinct drawings or pullings on God’s part to indicate to 
the soul how it must proceed. The spiritual man is not a mere 
tourist in the world of theology, a tourist who views the scene 
as a whole and admires it in toto. Rather, he is an habitué of the 
locale who knows the scenery well and has his special corners 





17 Tbid. 
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which, through long familiarity, have become most comfortable 
for him, and in which he is most “at home” in the Church. ‘This 
predilection he must foster and develop if he is to grow spiritu- 
ally and work out his perfection. 

‘Today we are surrounded by invitations to mass response, to 
teamwork, to group thinking. These collective techniques carry 
with them certain disintegrating factors which slowly serve to 
undermine the necessity of a personal response to a Person. Un- 
consciously we come to feel that salvation or perfection is by com- 
mittee, whereas it is always an individual discovery and a per- 
sonal adjustment. At certain periods in history certain truths, if 
sufficiently reiterated and underlined, are of special benefit to 
men, for they then fulfill a counter-cyclical function and serve to 
offset the prevalent but erroneous trend of thought. The truth 
that there is no universal way to perfection but that each must 
find his individual way is in great need of such stress today. Fath- 
er Faber, whose course was certainly not the usual or the ac- 
customed one, is a good champion of individual dignity. ‘To 
Christ we are never a statistic. With pride we must learn to say 
with Hopkins: 

What I do is me. 
For that I came. 

Love must be given in our singularity, no matter where we are; 
love must be a wholly unique response, person to Person. Only 
in this manner can Schweitzer’s diagnosis that “Modern man is 
lost in the mass as never before,” be followed up with adequate 
therapy. Only in this manner can we correct a parallel miscon- 
ception indicated by Guardini: “Mass man acts almost as if he 
felt that to be oneself was both the source of all injustice and even 
a sign of peril.’ 


2, EACH MAN’s PERSONAL OBSTACLES 


Knowledge of man’s psyche and of his psychosomatic makeup 
provide valuable insights into the spiritual life, where nature and 
grace should co-operate to form the perfect Christian. As Ger- 


18 Romano Guardini, The End of the Modern World (New York: Pantheon, 
1956), p. 79. 
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trude von le Fort put it, “the frontier of the human is always the 
place where God comes flooding in.” We usually possess the weak- 
nesses of our strengths; certain peculiarities of our character may 
serve as springboards to evil or as bastions of grace. “We must 
not forget that many of the phenomena of the spiritual life spring 
from physical causes. ... Our body is a very delicate and capricious 
instrument.” Both body and mind chafe the soul. “Indigestion 
will make even a bright-minded, limpid-hearted man umbrage- 
ous.” (A favorite word with Faber. ) 

Though Faber lived before the heyday of psychology, he ‘could 
have written a remarkable work on psychology; it is a great pity 
he never had time to do it.” ! Open-souled himself, he invited a 
like confidence in others by his warmth, his gentility, and his 
sureness of approach. The same analytical pen that traced words 
of practical advice in the letters of direction also held to this line 
in the Spiritual Conferences, where his delicate psychology ex- 
plores the secret places of conscience. 


In some respects, a clever man is more likely to be kind than a man 
who is not clever because his mind is wider and takes in a broader range 
and is more capable of looking at things from different points of view. 
But there are other respects in which it is harder for a clever man to be 
kind in his words. He has a temptation, sometimes bordering on the irre- 
sistible, to say clever things; and somehow, clever things are hardly ever 
kind things. There is a drop of acid in them and it seems as if that drop 
were exactly what genius had insinuated. 


Father Faber himself is all but transparent here. “Sometimes 
bordering on the irresistible’ gives him away. “Many persons 
whose manners stand the test of speaking, break down under the 
trial of listening. Kind listening is often an act of most delicate 
interior mortification and is a great assistance toward kind speak- 
ing.” No clinical observer could have been more precise in ob- 
serving and classifying types of listening. Some men: 


Listen with an abstracted air which shows that their thoughts are 
elsewhere, 


Seem to listen but by wide answers and irrelevant questions, show that 
they have been occupied with their own thoughts as being more in- 
teresting, 


19 Pourrat, op. cit., p. 461. 
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Listen with a kind of importunate ferocity which makes you feel that 
you are being put on trial and your auditor expects beforehand that 
you are going to tell him a lie, 


Interrupt and will not hear you to the end, 


Hear you to the end and then forthwith begin to talk to you about a 
similar experience which has befallen themselves, making your case 
only an illustration of their own, 


Meaning to be kind, listen with such a determined, lively, violent 
attention that you are at once made uncomfortable and the charm of 
conversation is at an end. 


The “grace of kind listening” is in none of these. 

Acting upon a basic principle of his that ‘there is hardly a man 
or a woman in the world who has not got some corner of self into 
which he or she fears to venture with a light,” Faber directs his 
torch into the fastidious souls of the sensitive. He finds that while 
sensitivity is neither a virtue nor a vice, it is yet intimately con- 
nected with the spiritual life and capable of lending itself in sup- 
port to either camp. (The role played in the spiritual life by a 
person’s natural temperament seldom escaped Faber’s watchful 
eye.) ‘I do not see how sublime virtue can be reached without it, 
while on the other hand, we behold every day into what depths 
of incalculable meanness it can plunge great minds, affectionate 
hearts, and strong characters. It is the secret cause of one half of 
the disedifying inconsistencies of religious people.” (Statisticians 
of today would smile at Father Faber’s nonchalant use of fractions 
and percentages and wonder what means he used to arrive at 
these figures. In another connection, he says, ““The mere holding 
of our tongues is the cessation of two thirds of the venial sins of 
our lives.’’) 

Sensitive men are often highly impatient of the interior life 
because probing is painful and they shrink from it; at the same 
time, sensitiveness confers an almost microscopic power upon con- 
science and so enables perception of the finer shades of evil and 
correspondence with the more delicate operations of grace. 
Wounded feelings do not want killing, only supernaturalizing. 
“Perhaps it is not possible for us to make ourselves obtuse; but 
it is an enormous mischief even to try to do so... . The morti- 
fication of sensitiveness is a peculiar process. ... It is a brave 
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making use of the torture of our wounded feelings to get nearer 
to God and to be kinder to men.” 

In itself, it is a grand gift, and once again, it is unique with 
each man. “We share it with no one else. It is individual. It is 
part of our idiosyncrasy. . . . No man’s sensitiveness is quite the 
same as another man’s. It depends on combinations of character, 
which nature does not appear ever to repeat exactly. We must 
therefore learn our own.” 

It has great privileges in both the natural and supernatural 
orders. It gives zest to monotonous work, glorifies joys, intensifies 
love, makes sorrow tolerable. Especially, sensitiveness. 

. . enables us to understand God, to penetrate the meaning of His ways 
with us, to feel each touch of His grace, to discover the faintest working 
of a divine vocation, and to be uneasy under any scarcely perceptible 
drifting away from His will. . . . There is a delicacy or subtlety in the 
more uncommon operations of grace which appears to require something 
congenial in the natural character on which it may graft itself. Thus, 
sensitiveness is the best basis for a great grace of charity. 

A practical sobriety characterizes Faber’s approach, and in spite 
of his mode of expression, there is apparent simplicity of aim and 
method. ‘‘Christian enthusiasm is a very sober sort of determina- 
tion. It does not consist in neglecting calculations, but in running 
immense risks in the face of very disheartening calculations.” 


3. APOSTOLATE, SANCTITY’S OVERFLOW 


Quality, not quantity, is the hallmark of a truly integrated 
spiritual life. Perhaps, for us as Americans, especially susceptible 
to the virus of activism, of placing doing before being, this is 
Father Faber’s most urgent message. 


The saints, as a class, did few things. Their lives were by no means 
crammed with works, even with works of mercy. They made a point of 
keeping considerable reserves of time for themselves and for affairs of 
their own souls. Their activity was far more contemplative than we are 
inclined to suspect. . . . Our first impulsive notion of greater sanctity 
is some form of addition. . . . The saints lived in a roomy day, a day of 
few actions; they lessen these few as their fervor increases, perhaps make 
them still fewer by way of advancing more rapidly, and then throw hard- 
er, more energetic inward life into what they do. . . . To begin, therefore, 
we must repudiate the additional theory. 
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In union with all spiritual writers, Father Faber advises 

. taking more pains with our purity of intention. Do we not often ask 
ourselves why so few souls are perfect? The answer is that they are kept 
back by many things, but by few things so much as by the too great 
number of their prayers and spiritual exercises. They do too much to do 
it well. Their life treads on its own heels all day long. They are so pressed 
by all they have taken upon themselves that they get into a hurry, and 
so raise the dust as they go; and this dust hinders them from seeing God. 


Today there is a marked tendency to spiritual activism: an urge 
to pour oneself out on others, to divide one’s measure in equal 
parts with one’s neighbor instead of giving away only the over- 
flow of one’s charity. Activity based on a meager spiritual diet 
tends to become natural activity lacking the supernatural stamp. 
Perceptive spiritual writers see in this penchant the reason for 
the failure of much apostolic activity. Father Faber, in his char- 
acteristic way, sets up an equation to demonstrate the value of the 
struggle for individual perfection. “One saint is worth a million 
of common Catholics. Our Lord said even a stronger thing to St. 
Teresa, that one soul, not a saint, but seeking perfection, was 
more precious to Him than a thousand living common lives.” 
This desire for perfection must be deep-seated and constant; “a 
few wholesome reasonable precepts, a strictly conscientious dis- 
charge of our relative duties,” will not suffice. Going to heaven 
“by a plain, beaten, sober, moderate path, more accordant to our 
character as men and to our dignity as British subjects,” will not 
do. A few excellent works performed by a soul living in a spirit 
of recollection are to be preferred to numerous, mediocre works 
emerging from a spirit caught up in restless, fevered activity. 

Only men of prayer will be consistent in their spiritual life, 
for only they attempt to maintain a constant contact with the 
Source of spiritual life. Father Faber advises throwing one’s whole 
strength into mental prayer, ‘the most serious business of the 
interior life.” Jacques and Raissa Maritain have indicated the 
social value of this personal prayer in a recent article. “Never is 
a man more a member, and more perfectly a member, of the 
Church than when, clauso ostio and alone with Him whom he 
loves, he is united to God in an ineffable union of person to per- 
son and enters into the depths of God.” *° 


20 “Liturgy and Contemplation,” Spiritual Life, V, 99 f. 
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For most souls, “prayer is the grand difficulty,” writes Father 
Faber. Solve this difficulty and others are solved with it. Read- 
ing, for Faber, is the solution; practiced regularly and rightly, it 
will obviate “half the difficulties” of prayer. In this area, Faber 
cannot say enough: the taste for spiritual books is clearly a sign 
of predestination. For a layman, this taste for reading is, “‘as a 
general rule, indispensable to perfection. ... Without it, he can- 
not pretend to undertake the work entrusted to him.” ‘Twenty- 
six reasons are outlined for acquiring this taste. These incentives 
are hierarchial and range from a book’s being “‘a strong tower 
when time hangs heavy and the wings of the spirit flap painfully 
and slow,” to “this taste will practically do the work of higher 
graces, before we have yet reached, in the common course of 
things, the region where these higher graces dwell.”’ 

In keeping with the Oratorian spirit, Father Faber lays great 
emphasis on frequent sacraments, especially confession. “A stu- 
pendous work, in which God and man combine to do great 
things,” it is ‘very needful for the times in which we live. . 
Our frequent absolutions are not too frequent for us; nor are 
our many communions. . . too many. While God’s magnificence 
gives us a superabundance of grace, that superabundance is not 
in reality a superfluity. We have not a grace which we can afford 
to spare.” 

But again, it is the purity of intention, the quality of the ap- 
proach that sets the limit to the grace of the sacraments. 

We have noted before that Faber was a great advocate of what 
has come to be known as “direction.”” He himself seldom acted 
without taking consultation with his director, and at great cost 
he made himself available, in person and by letter, to large num- 
bers of people. Today there seems to be an insistent desire for 
such guidance and an equally urgent lament that it is almost im 
possible to find. Time and the lack of sufficient knowledge and 
schooling in the art are the two principal reasons advanced by 
priests when questioned as to why they steer clear of it.*4 The 


“1 So, at any rate, writes Father Charles Hugo Doyle in Guidance in Spiritual 
Direction (Westminster: Newman, 1958), p. 9. He views the problem as “an arti- 
ficial shortage. which could be remedied in a decade” by de-emphasizing, in semi- 
naries, the priest’s role as recreational director and emphasizing his role as guide 
to souls.” 
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problem is of course a time-honored one which seems destined 
for continuance with only the addition of modern overtones. To 
bring St. Vincent Ferrer’s complaint up to date (‘‘I search every- 
where for a director and I cannot find one’), we have today’s 
instance of a New York executive who located a director in Eng- 
land and who takes a jet there to get the guidance he needs! 


4. FRIENDLINESS TO ‘THOSE OUTSIDE THE FOLD 


The final application of Faberian technique lies in the area of 
“extra-mural” relations: the importance of friendliness and ap- 
proachableness in the apostolate to non-Catholics. Like Clare 
Boothe Luce, who once said that the warmth of a Catholic heart 
and the openness of a Catholic purse are much more intelligible 
to non-Catholics than the logic of Catholic apologetics, Father 
Faber would stress the importance of neighborliness and kind 
words. These ‘prepare men for conversion. They sanctify them. 
They produce entrance for wholesome counsels into their souls.” 
Friendly gestures, often purely gratuitious as in the recent in- 
stance of Pope John XXIII, who gave his breviary to an Anglican 
canon whose own breviary was worn and somewhat tattered— 
such neighborliness generates the good will which melts coldness 
and penetrates barriers. Father Faber’s trusting geniality evoked 
a broad-minded generosity of thought in all those around him. 
When he was hesitating about coming over to Rome, he con- 
sulted an Anglican “dignitary’”’ about a sum of money which he 
owed. The Anglican counseled: “Depend upon it, if God means 
you to be a Catholic, He will not let that stand in the way.” Such 
friendly overtures, innocent of prejudice, are greatly needed in 
these days of ecumenism; neighbors should never lose sight of the 
fact that they are “nigh-dwellers,” in the full sense of the word. 
We are, one and all, in via and, as a consequence, in need of com- 
forting words of fellowship and friendliness. 

Perhaps Pére Pourrat has best caught and confined the style 
and spirit of Faber. Admitting that reading Faber is not “all 
plain-sailing and pleasure,” that he does not write like a French 
man of letters, Pourrat compares him to his contemporary, the 
novelist Charles Dickens. ““He has indeed something of the nov- 
elist’s humor; but he has also his defects of composition. His books 
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are full of doctrine but they are full of words as well. The reader 
is kept marking time, when he wants to get on. And then the 
digressions. . . . Faber was never convinced that the shortest dis- 
tance between two points is a straight line.” ‘Today, authors must 
communicate rapidly and efficiently, saying what they have to 
say with a brevity which is held to be the soul of wit. Faber is 
never pressed for time; his leisurely approach to life is of another 
era than ours. Yet once one finds or makes or steals the time which 
Faber requires, a most talented individual is discovered: rolled 
into one are the psychologist, humanist, director, and preacher, 
who is generous both with words and with ideas. The words we 
often have to leave, but the ideas we can take and keep and use. 
In this way we shall be doing what Faber himself set as his goal— 
adapting the spirituality of the past to our contemporary needs. 
A new look at Father Faber uncovers the perennial in the midst 
of the seasonal. 
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Our Lady and Human Perfection 


Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. 


ir THE many mysteries of Mary perhaps none is humanly 

more attractive than the mystery of her splendor and _per- 
fection as a human person. Consideration of that mystery is also 
especially profitable because the more accurately we know the 
basic factors of her human greatness, the more sharply do we grasp 
God’s pattern for our development and human perfection. Yet 
we realize that we cannot adequately grasp or describe the super- 
natural loveliness of that woman who was worthy to be God's 
mother, and His best-loved friend, for hers is a beauty and hu- 
man greatness beyond our powers of understanding and appre- 
ciation. 

What I shall attempt here is not in any sense a picturing of the 
kind of person Mary is, but only a preliminary step in that direc- 
tion. I shall try merely (1) to show the stages in the development 
of an ideal human person, and (2) to apply this to Our Lady 
both at the first instant of her life, and beyond that moment. 
From this we shall be able to conclude meaningfully that we have 
no words in which to say how gloriously human she is; and yet 
the psychological basis of her grandeur is so decidedly imitable by 
us as to Constitute a true vocation to every Christian, to perfect 
his own potentialities as a human person. 


I. THE STAGES OF GROWTH OF THE HUMAN PERSON 


Tracing the stages of human development is clearly a task for 
experts, so here I shall attempt to indicate only the broadest out- 
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lines of such development according to the teachings of some 
modern experts. 

There are three clearly distinguished states, or patterns of be- 
havior, of the human person. These are the infantile age (also 
called, especially by C. G. Jung, “the state of nature,” or “the 
stage of unconsciousness,” and so forth), the stage of early matur- 
ity, and the stage of full maturity, the latter two together often 
being called “‘the state of consciousness.” 


STAGE OF INSTINCTUAL BEHAVIOR 


The person's initial stage, that of instinctual behavior (psychic 
unconsciousness ) is marked especially by a kind of isolationism. 
based on ignorance. The infant is ignorant of all problems, in- 
capable of all reflection, unaware of its own distinctness and need 
of adjustment to others. Infantile behavior consists therefore in 
a kind of crude trusting of the self merely to natural events, as 
distinct from trusting to a deliberate, controlled, personal response 
to situations. Basically the reason for this is that the infant is not 
aware of itself as distinct from, and confronted by, the situation. 
“As long as we are still submerged in nature,” writes Jung, “we 
are unconscious, and we live in the security of instinct that knows 
no problem. Everything in us that still belongs to nature shrinks 
away from a problem.” By contrast, “Problems draw us into an 
orphaned and isolated state where we are abandoned by nature 
and driven to consciousness. . .. We are forced to resort to deci- 
sions and solutions where we formerly trusted ourselves to natural 
happenings.” ' And Dr. Allers expresses much the same opinion, 
namely, that the person, the ego, begins its development only 
when it is knowingly confronted with the non-ego, the other, ? 
the basis of problems of adjustment. 

This ‘‘state of nature” (infantile behavior) which is defined in 
terms of ignorance has therefore certain definite characteristics. 
These, it might be added, even an adult can seek to perpetuate, 
or cultivate, by a perverse and conscious effort. 

The first characteristic is simple unawareness of others as other; 


1C. G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Sou! (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1933), p. 96. 

“Rudolph Allers, The Psychology of Character (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1939), p. 80. 
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others, including parents and the whole environment, are consid- 
ered as centering in the self. “Psychic birth and with it the con- 
scious distinction of the ego from the parents takes place at the 
age of puberty,” according to Jung.* Secondly, and closely con- 
nected with the first characteristic, there is a rejection of every- 
thing foreign, a trait readily observed in the complete flight from 
whatever is strange to the very young person, especially if the 
stranger is felt to be at all inimical. Thirdly, the infant acts ex- 
clusively with a view to the gratification of its own appetites. ‘This 
characteristic Jung describes as ‘“‘the tendency to do nothing, or 
in any case indulge our own cravings for pleasure.” * In fine, the 
infant is aware, really, only of what will serve itself and its crav- 
ings; all else is either rejected or is unknown and unwanted. To say 
all this is, of course, in no sense to reflect unfavorably upon in- 
fantile activity patterns. The very young must act as they do, 
because they are truly unable to act more humanly. 

This explains the self-centeredness of infantile behavior. The 
child can be endlessly demanding of attention, satisfaction, secur- 
ity, because he is not yet aware of the other as such, nor, there- 
fore, of the burden his demands impose upon others. 

We should note that this state of nature, of psychic uncon- 
sciousness, has security of a sort; the security (1) of ignorance of 
difficulty and of otherness; (2) the security of gratification of 
self-regarding desire. 


STAGE OF GROWING MATURITY 


The second stage of life, that of consciousness or of growing 
maturity, is marked by the extension of the horizons of life. It is 
a dualistic stage. ‘That means that it is definable in terms of 
knowing, especially of knowing the self and the non-self in their 
distinction. One is consciously confronted by problems of needed 
adjustment between the “I” and “the other’; with difficulty, one 
resorts to highly personal decisions to solve those problems. In 
this more or less agonizing facing of problems of adjustment does 


3 Jung, op. cit., p. 99. Other authors place psychic birth rather earlier; but the 
point is that it is preceded always by a period of psychic unconsciousness. 


4 Ibid., p. 101. 
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the real person begin to develop in its own intelligent beauty and 
sacred distinctiveness. 

This stage falls into two broad aspects which we call early 
maturity and full maturity. Any one person’s transition from the 
first to the second is quite gradual, initially perhaps hardly no- 
ticed; nevertheless, the differences between the two are very great. 

Early maturity, extending from puberty until about forty or a 
little earlier, is a time particularly of external accomplishment, 
of most productive work. This is normally the time for marrying 
and for raising a family; the time for making, for doing, for 
acquiring. It is a time of struggling for prestige, for financial suc- 
cess, for achievement. Par excellence it is, in Father Gerald Vann’s 
phrase, ‘the era of man the master’; for these are the years of 
aggression. 

In a striking analogy Jung likens these years to the mounting 
course of the sun, but a sun endowed with man’s consciousness 
and human reactions. “In the morning it arises from the noctur- 
nal sea of unconsciousness and looks upon a wide, bright world 
which lies before it in an expanse that steadily widens the higher 
it climbs... . In this extension of its field of action, caused by 
its own rising, the sun will discover its significance; it will see 
the attainment of the greatest possible height ... as its goal. In 
this conviction the sun pursues its... course to the zenith.” ® 

Youthful maturity is precisely the time of growing awareness; 
and youth’s typical reaction to the multitude of things of which 
it grows daily more aware is that, so far as possible, all things 
must be mastered, brought under one’s own influence. Youth 
feels that the degree of such mastery is the measure of one’s own 
value. Putting it another way, we would say that what appears to 
be dominant in these years is what Allers and others call “the 
will to power,” that “primitive tendency of human nature that 
left to itself... would overstep all bounds.” ® 

To such an outlook youth is almost driven by two forces. There 
is, first, the inner need to succeed, at the heart of which dwells the 
haunting but unanalyzed fear that if now, in life’s vibrant morn- 
ing, one does not succeed, one shall not succeed at all; that if one 
does not now “arrive,” one shall never “belong.” So Allers points 





> Ibid., p. 106. 6 Cf. Ibid., pp. 1, 78. 
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out that the will to power is of great moment “if we are to 
acquire that measure of self-confidence which shall permeate our 
whole experience. .. . It is absolutely essential for man not mere- 
ly that he should be something that exists, but that he should 
carry meaning and value.”? Achievement, youth’s achievement, 
gives that sense of personal value which is the goal of the will to 
power. * 

Youth is driven to external accomplishment, secondly, by social 
pressure, for certainly society's prizes are given to tangible achieve- 
ment, to useful performance, rather than to quiet, personal bal- 
ance and culture. So the young adult is forced (both from inner 
need and from outer pressure) to feel that his own success as a 
person will be largely commensurate with his degree of influence 
over, or dominance within, his environment. Dr. Jung concludes 
that “achievement, usefulness, and so forth, are the ideals which 
appear to guide us... . In the period of youth, at any rate, this 
course is the normal one.” ® 

To say this is, again, not by any means to reflect unflatteringly 
upon youth’s aggressiveness. The will to power which is the source 
of aggressiveness, is indispensable both to individual development 
and to the progress of the race. Yet it remains true that the ag- 
gressiveness in question springs often enough from a deep-seated 
need for reassurance; the need both to experience one’s own 
sufficiency, and to win society's approval. This is quite different 
from perverse love of domination for its own sake, which would 
carry over into advancing age. ?° 

Early maturity, therefore, has a security of its own. Whereas 
infantile security is in ignorance, in rejection of problems, in 
self-gratification, youth’s security is particularly in struggling, in 
aggressively achieving, in reaching outward for self-fulfilling 
mastery. 

STAGE OF BALANCE AND WISDOM 

The third stage, life’s long afternoon merging into dusk, is the 
time of life’s deepest meaning and highest value. The purpose, 
the laws, of this final stage of one’s development are quite other 


than those of life’s morning. This is no longer the time of mastery; 


7 Ibid., p. 36. 9 Jung, op. cit., p. 103. 
8 Cf. Ibid., p. 78. 10 Cf. Allers, op. cit., p. 61. 
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it is rather “the era of man the lover.’ Social position, money- 
making, career: in these one has succeeded so far as one is likely 
to succeed. Those persons who try to prolong the outlook of 
youth, as though youth alone had meaning and value, are the 
unhappy, aging persons whom one encounters too often in Amer- 
ican society; the empty ““men-about-town” and the brittle woman 
reaching backward for a youth which grows daily more distant 
and unreal. 

Age is meant to be a time, not of aggressiveness, but of balance 
and of wisdom; a time not for achievement, but for gentleness of 
understanding and for all-embracingness of love. In Jung’s anal- 
ogy, as the declining sun begins to withdraw its rays from the 
vast universe and turn them inward to illuminate itself, so should 
the aging person begin to turn his energies, his rays of under- 
standing, inward to illuminate the meaning of his own being. It 
is this stage of life that ought to bring reflective wisdom, deepest 
penetration of the significance of the self, and of every other per- 
son. It is age that makes easy the love which is benevolence, that 
is, self-donation to the other because the other is another self. 


Now what accounts for the pronounced development of under- 
standing love which should characterize one’s advancing years? 
In the different terminologies of various schools of thought, the 
answer will be variously phrased, but the answers all amount to 
this: the humility of self-realization. Whence springs that humil- 
ity of self-realization? From failure. For no man fully realizes 
youth’s dreams. However good the dreams and however inevit- 
able, they are, to some degree, unattainable. In important ways, 
we all fail. Each of us is almost forced one day to acknowledge 
that he is so limited that from the outset he was incapable of 
achieving the totality of his dreams. On that day man discovers 
that his failure is not defilement, nor proof of inferiority, but 
rather a part of universal human experience. One has failed; yet 
one is as human, as lovable as before. 

Two consequences result. First, the awful burden of proving 
one’s self through achievement vanishes, for one knows now that 
one is not expected to be as a god. Those about me are not dis- 
mayed by my failure; and I find that within myself I can be 
whole-hearted and at peace in the face of failure. Secondly, one 
ceases to be the rival of one’s brother and becomes instead sharer 
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with him in mutual wisdom. Failing, one discovers that it is only 
love that supports one’s self amidst failure; so, too, one comes at 
last to know that one’s brother is in need of love that shall sustain 
him. One understands now, not alone the neighbor's struggles and 
aggressiveness, but also the neighbor’s needs and limitations and 
the failures. All these one sees as the reflections of one’s own 
experiences. 

Not infantile ignorance, not youth’s aggressiveness, but this 
wisdom of humility is the rich soil of benevolent love. In my 
failure I come to know the human need for love, for understand- 
ing, despite—or is it because of?—inadequacy. And the offspring 
of such understanding is benevolence, love of the others, as of 
one’s self, but for the sake of the other’s intrinsic value. ‘This 
benevolence is the fruit, normally, of advancing age. 

Benevolence involves both understanding and love. In my 
own fear and failure I see clearly the need, the fear, the loneli- 
ness of every man. That vision is merciful understanding. And 
the experience of my own emptiness makes me yearn to see filled 
up, so far as possible, the similar emptiness of my neighbor: which 
is love's self-donation. And this intelligent and loving giving of 
the self is humanly speaking the crowning achievement of per- 
sonality and of love. 

I should like to emphasize this connection between self-dona- 
tion and personality; I should like to suggest that capacity for 
self-giving is basic to the meaning of personality. 


FULFILLMENT OF PERSONALITY 


Every created person is called a person by way of reflection 
of the divine Persons of the Trinity; which is to say that man as 
personal is made to the image and likeness of God as He 1s 
personal. And what constitutes the divine Persons in their real, 
mutual distinctiveness? Only divine self-donation, divine giving 
to the Other in understanding and in love. Within the one di- 
vine nature the Father utters the Word of understanding, the 
Word that is God. The Father, uttering the Word, bestows on 
the Son the very divinity that He, the Father, is. So They are 
distinct not in anything pertaining to that divine nature which 
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each of Them is: They are distinct as the One giving and the 
Other accepting. This is literally divine self-donation; the Father 
by way of understanding bestowing upon the Son the divine na- 
ture that is the Father’s self. 

Again, the Father and the Son are one in their mutual love. 
From that love there issues forth the Spirit of love, who is God 
the Holy Spirit. Together, the Father and the Son communicate 
to the Spirit the divinity that Each is. This is divine self-donation 
by way of love. Thus the Persons who are the one God are con- 
stituted in their distinct personalities totally by divine donation, 
in wisdom and in love, to “the other.’ Even the faith teaches us 
that within the Godhead all things are one except this relation- 
ship to ‘“‘the other.” 

So, by the law of participation, created persons become ‘‘most 
personal,” most themselves, by intelligent self-giving to others. 
Only in emptying the self am I fulfilled; only in the other do I 
find myself. To the degree that I do not give myself I am as no 
body and have nothing; to the degree that I give myself by in- 
telligent love I am enriched and most myself. That is one reason 
why the very first commandment is “Thou shalt love.’ Lovingly 
to give is the most basic law of personal development: for the 
person can fully attain himself only in relation to the other, as 
even divine Persons are constituted by relationship to the other. 

Even in the natural order the person is most identified with 
loving self-communication. So Jung writes that the ego, the “I.” 
emerges only at confrontation by, and in relation to, the other: 
Allers says plainly that “‘it is only in virtue of its relation to the 
‘Thou’ that the ‘I’ comes into being or at least becomes conscious 
of itself.” 4" Vann puts it that if I want to say “I am myself,” I 
must first have learned to say “it is thou.” Christians and non- 
believers agree that even in the natural order—which the super- 
natural cannot destroy but will divinize—I become fully myself 
only in my relation to my neighbor, in my relation of wise love. 

Man’s own nature bears out the testimony of scholars. For the 
whole bent of human powers, the direction of all man’s energies 
and faculties, is outward toward “the other,” not inward upon 
the self. I cannot even know myself directly, but only by reflect- 





11 Jbid., p. 80. 
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ing upon my experience of things objectified against the self. 
The powers of man’s soul (proportionate instruments of man’s 
nature) are fashioned, all of them, to attain directly the other- 
than-self. This is but another way of saying that no man is 
complete within himself: man is inherently social; man needs the 
other to complete the self. And this profound truth that man in 
aloneness is incomplete underlies St. Thomas’ teaching that even 
by the law of nature all intelligent creatures are strictly bound to 
love God more than the self, for, he argues, the created person, 
angelic or human, is only as part; God alone is as total perfec- 
tion. Hence God is more lovable than the self; in Him only can 
self be fulfilled.!2 Thus only love can integrate the individual 
into the great body in which, alone, men live fully; only love 
achieves that completion which the very notion of person in- 
volves. * The complete meaning of myself I can find, not in iso- 
lation, not in self-regarding desire, not even in masterfulness, but 
only in the mankind of which I am a part, and in that Christ of 
whom I am a member. In conscious, loving giving of the self 
(which is but a part) to the totality I am, at length, at home. I 
am no longer an object in a quasi-chaos of nature; I find place 
and function, I find myself, only in the body of mankind, in the 
body of Christ. In loving benevolently 7 am achieved: and that 
is greater than all external achievement. 


Il. MARY’S PERFECTION AS A HUMAN PERSON 


We are now in a position to draw some general conclusions 
about Our Lady and the sort of person she must be. 

We have just seen the three stages of normal life: (1) the in- 
fantile, characterized by unawareness (ignorance) and self-grati- 
fication; (2) youthful maturity, marked by external aggressiveness 
which is based largely on personal fear of inadequacy, plus social 
pressure; and (3) full maturity, splendid with its disposition 


12 Cf. Summa theol., Ia, q. 60, a. 5. 

13 The classical definition of “person” includes the notion of completeness: 
“Substantia individua, completa, suit juris, et alteri incommunicabilis.” Yet in fact 
the individual considered in isolation from his fellows is incomplete, for the power 
of intelligent love, especially, is inherently outward-going, satisfied or completed 
only by relation to one’s fellow-men. The basic reason for this is that even in the 
natural order the individual is a part of “the body of mankind,” which is to say 
that man, even as personal, is inherently social. 
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toward intelligent, universal benevolence. Only this last stage 
really achieves the ideal of personality which (both in its divine 
fullness and in its human mirroring) is nothing other than self- 
bestowal in loving understanding. 

Toward that ideal the human person moves by slow, very grad- 
ual stages of development. The starting point is self-centered 
isolation, the very antithesis of what ought to be attained; prog- 
ress from that point to other-centered community is the only true 
anguish in normal human experience. More or less full achieve- 
ment of our status as supernaturalized persons is the only real 
problem of human living; it involves a hundred deaths to strug- 
gling self for the sake of one birth into serenity. No one can 
avoid the deaths; many do not achieve the birth. For the ob- 
stacles are formidable: ignorance, self-satisfaction, fear, force. 
These, according to the theologians, are the hostes voluntarit, the 
classical enemies of human freedom, of human greatness. They 
spring from human sin, from failure; they are the prison of our 
spirit, and our energies; they restrain life and development at its 
source, unless we, vitalized by the untainted blood of Christ, 
eventually conquer the disease within us. 

Look now to Mary in her Immaculate Conception. We know 
that her spotless conception designates in her a holiness, a grace, 
so great that “under God none greater is known, and which, God 
excepted, no one can attain even in thought.” “ 

Contained within that grace, according to theologians com- 
monly, is freedom from the hostes voluntarii, freedom from the 
four factors which in other human persons impede, for so long 
or forever, the achieving of the all-embracingness of love, which 
is the perfecting of personality. Therefore, by infantile ignorance, 
she is untouched because she is already in her spotless concep- 
tion, Seat of Wisdom; by self-regarding concupiscence, she is un- 
affected for she is “full of grace,” totally vitalized Godward; to 
fear she is not subject for she is Virgin most powerful; to force 
she is impervious because she is sovereignly free. 

Negatively, then, Mary’s conception includes complete free- 
dom from those conditions which render the human person mere- 
ly potential with respect to achieving personality’s fullest meaning. 
From life’s first instant, divinely delivered from the prison of 


14 Pope Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus, Dec. 8, 1854. 
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self, she was poised and readied for that surging, eager self-sur- 
render which is the person’s final self-fulfillment. 

More than this, the Immaculate Conception contained a grace 
of such actual and total self-donation as to constitute Mary from 
the beginning the uniquely perfect created person. For while 
Mary’s original sanctity included habitual or sanctifying grace 
(together with the virtues of faith, hope, and love, with the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost), it included also actual grace, activating her 
supernatural capacities. Since this grace of activation would have 
been proportionate to her intensity of faith and love, an intensity 
such that “no greater under God is known,” it must follow that 
her actual union with God in knowledge and love was the most 
perfect and most intense God-cleaving in all created history until 
that moment. Not even God’s angels, singly or collectively, could 
match the splendor of love that burned in the soul of the infant 
Mary. 

This intense activity of the virtues of Mary’s soul constituted 
her original self-donation unto God. By her luminous faith she 
knew, in the moment of her coming to be, that she was far more 
God’s than her own; that only in God’s wisdom and love could 
her origin and destiny find explanation; that only in her willed, 
loving return unto divinity could she find the full meaning of 
herself. And her love, led on by faith, yet outstripping it, reached 
to God, rejoiced to cry out to Him her need and longing for Him. 
In her mind and heart (though not yet by tongue and lips), she 
already expressed that attitude of soul which is the proof of her 
personal completeness: “My spirit hath rejoiced . . . in God” 
(Luke 1:47). By love she gave herself to God from the beginning 
without impediment, without the shadow of reservation. Because 
she was sinless, fully graced, love was spontaneous within her; she 
had no will, no inclination of will, save to adhere to Him, and 
to the children of His creative love who are her brethren in the 
adopted family of God. 

Beginning her life, then, Mary already attained in one almost 
incredible instant love’s absolute self-surrender to God and neigh- 
bor; hence she was already the most perfect created person—be- 
cause the most loving, therefore the most mature—in heaven or 
on earth. 


As her life unfolded everything that is humanly most lovable 
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and attractive revealed itself in her as effortless, spontaneous, 
connatural. 

The wise, loving self-donation that sealed Mary’s soul at the 
instant of her conception marked every phase of her life. In par- 
ticular, however, the Annunciation achieved an incalculable deep- 
ening of her most wise love of God and her fellow-man; her “‘be 
it done unto me” was a new and absolute surrender of herself, her 
life, and her destiny to God and to us. For she knew well the 
Scriptures and their full meaning; therefore she knew both that 
the Messias she conceived would be the Man of Sorrows, the Suf- 
fering Servant foretold by Isaias the prophet (Isa., chap. 53), 
and also that she herself would be involved in His triumphant 
degradation; for God had prophesied (Gen. 3:15) that the Moth- 
er of the Messias would be associated with the Savior, in warfare 
against, and triumph over, the enemy of mankind.’ To God’s 
request for her total self-donation to the Christ, and to the people 
of the Christ, her Fiat mihi was her most eager assent. 

Fven the self-donation of the Annunciation was surpassed by 
Our Lady on Calvary. Normally, love can achieve no greater 
giving than the giving of the self, the lover; but Mary, as our 
Co-Redemptress, out of loving obedience to the Father, and loving 
yearning for our welfare, surrendered on Calvary infinitely more 
than herself—she surrendered, or gave, even her God, her son. 
So true is this that according to the magisterium of the Church 
she herself, “insofar as it pertained to her, immolated” Christ. 1° 
Alone among creatures, she by her love, offered, as her own, the 
infinite gift, the gift of the God who is love itself. And according 
to most learned saints, this is to be understood in the awful sense 
that had executioners been lacking on Calvary and had the Father 
asked it of her, Mary herself, for love of us, would have crucified 
her son! !* Love can do no more; even love cannot achieve a 
greater than infinite gift. 





15 Cf. Pius IX, Ibid.; Pius XII, Munificentissimus Deus, Nov. 1, 1950; AAS, 
XLII, 753 ff. 


16 Benedict XV, Inter Sodalicia, Mar. 22, 1918; AAS, X, 181 ff. 


17§t. Antoninus, Summa theol., par. 4, t. 15, c. 41, sect. 1; St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori, The Glories of Mary, part I, c. 1, sect. 3 (Grimm translation), p. 52. To 
say this is merely to express in rhetorical and very vigorous language the truth 
that Mary’s attitude of mind and will reflected that of Christ, her Lord, with the 
consequence that as He eagerly willed to lay down His life for us, she shared that 
will that He die out of obedient love. As He did not seek to escape death, neither 
did she wish Him to escape it. 
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And in the long years after our Lord’s ascension, Mary’s years 
of separation from the son she loved so much more than herself, 
there is yet another giving of self and of more than herself. For 
our sakes, for the sake of the Church at large, Mary willed in 
those years her own deprivation, of the beatific vision! We can 
be sure that, on the one hand, what God willed for her she, then 
as always, also willed; conversely, we can be sure, too, that her 
serious prayer for her own beatification her son would not have 
denied—He, who in answer to her prayer had begun His miracles 
even though His hour was “‘not yet come.”’ Her deprivation of the 
vision of God therefore—a deprivation far more terrible to her 
than loss of her own life—she very eagerly embraced out of love 
of us. For the Church’s welfare she offered over those years the 
price of her own glorification. If the language of love is giving, 
we can be profoundly sure that there can be no other human love 
like to Mary’s, for no other created person has ever so given her- 
self, her glory, and her God. 

Now in heaven she achieves more wonderfully than ever on 
earth the highest function of the created person: to God and, 
through Him, to us she gives herself in ecstasy of love that shall 
eternally surpass all human comprehension. Of her, above all 
others, did the God of love, of personal self-giving, say, “Let Us 
make man... to Our own image.” 

Of all created persons Mary is the most perfect, the most ma- 
ture, the most attractive, because among all she has attained the 
greatest degree of loving self-donation. Everything about her is 
ecstatically yielded up to God and to her fellow-men; therefore is 
she most human and most herself. The grace essentially requisite 
for similar supernatural self-giving God will deny to no man 





who seriously asks. 


The Eucharist 
and Priestly Chastity 


Vincent R. Vasey, S.M. 


HERE are many reasons for priestly chastity. ‘There are as- 

cetic reasons: chastity is a liberation from the principal ob- 
stacle to the love of God, attachment to other persons. ‘There 
are apostolic reasons: chastity frees the priest from the preoccu- 
pations of family life to put himself more completely at the 
service of others. A priest must re-examine his way of life from 
time to time, in the light of one or another of these motives to 
protect himself from the slightest stain against chastity. 

These reasons, if they are also applicable to the laity and reli- 
gious, take on a new meaning for the priest because of his sac- 
ramental priestly character. His soul, like the souls of other 
Christians stamped with the seals of baptism and confirmation, is, 
over and above these, marked with the indelible image of Christ 
the Priest. So also the priest’s interior life is reorganized com- 
pletely in view of his goal, priestly perfection. 

Chastity, like the priest’s other virtues, has a special significance, 
anew aura of sublimity, when seen in the light of the Mass. The 
priest shares in the priesthood of Christ. He stands in the place 
of Christ among the Christian people. He is the outward sacra- 
mental sign of Christ, as bread and wine are the outward sacra- 
mental sign of the Eucharist. As the chastity of Christ’s priesthood 
illuminated the world, so must the brilliance of the priest’s chas- 
tity shine out upon lesser worldly lives. 
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Pope Pius XII, in treating of the Eucharistic motives for priest- 
ly celibacy in the Western Church cites St. Peter Damian: “If our 
Redeemer so loved the flower of unimpaired modesty that not 
only was He born from a virginal womb, but was also cared for 
by a virgin nurse even when He was still an infant crying in the 
cradle, by whom, I ask, does He wish His body to be handled 
now that He reigns, immense, in heaven?” * 


CHASTITY FORESHADOWED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In the Old Testament God attached great importance to bodily 
abstinence from sexual intercourse in certain circumstances. 
When David was hungry and could find nothing to eat except 
the loaves of proposition, the priest gave him and his men per- 
mission to eat these sacred loaves, provided they had abstained 
from physical relations with women (I Kings 21:1-6). 

Before the promulgation of the commandments, God ordered 
the people to refrain from the marriage act for three days to 
prepare for their pact with God (Exod. 19:15). The Hebrew 
priests, too, were bound to sexual abstinence during the times 
when they were attached to the temple service. A certain impor- 
tance is likewise given to the purification of mothers after child 
birth (Lev., chap. 12) and to the rules prescribed for the period 
of menstruation (Lev. 15:19). The Fathers of the Church, as well 
as the liturgy, echo this insistence on bodily purity. For instance, 
they expected husband and wife to observe continence before 
those days on which they intended to receive Holy Communion. * 

Is it beyond reason to see in the Old Testament’s insistence on 
external purity the preparation and prefiguring of the internal 
and external purity which the Church was to exact of her sacred 
ministers? The Church does not ask poverty of her priests, nor 
total obedience—only celibacy. The establishment of celibacy as 
a way of life is explained in large measure by the intimate rela- 
tions of the priest with the Eucharistic mysteries, for, clearly, 
there is a certain fittingness in the celibacy of those who serve at 
the altar. 

1 Sacra Virginitas (Typographia Polyglotta Vaticana, 1954) p. 10. 


2St. Cyril of Jerusalem, JV Cathekesis, chap. 25, PG 33, 488; Origen, In 


Num. Hom., chap. 25, PG 12, 749; cf. Hymn at Compline daily per annum. 
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FITTINGNESS SUGGESTED BY NATURE ITSELF 


The pagan Romans practiced a ritual purity. The virginity of 
the virgins of Vesta is a familiar fact, but little is said of the 
purity of the Roman priests, which Cicero mentions in his De 
Legibus: ““The law demands that the priest be chaste when he is 
rendering cult to the gods.’’* Persius says that before sacrifice is 
offered the impurity of the night must be bathed in the conse- 
crated waters of the Tiber.* The ancients, that they might be 
more pure to offer sacrifice, slept alone for several days before- 
hand. Sometimes these preparations lasted twenty or thirty days, 
during which they likewise practiced abstinence from certain 
foods. These witnesses all indicate an innate conviction of man’s 
religious nature that those who serve Divinity at His altar should 
be chaste. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH CHRIST THE PRIEST 


The Christian priest is ‘another Christ.” He must excel in 
chastity as Christ did. It is the Pontifical which puts in clear re- 
lief the relation between priestly chastity and the ministry of the 
altar, in the rites of ordination. The ordaining prelate reminds 
the subdeacons that they must purify the faithful, and he adds: 
“Be always disposed to serve worthily the divine sacrifice and 
God’s Church, that is, the body of Christ . .. and therefore... 
you must be chaste.” The Eucharistic species here are a symbol 
of the unity of the Church. What is directly signified by the 
species is the presence of Christ’s body and blood, but the body 
and blood of Christ, the res et sacramentum of the Eucharist 
symbolize the mystical body of Christ. The celibacy of the sub- 
deacon finds its real value, not in the mere sacrifice of sexual 
pleasure, nor the integrity of the flesh, but in the fact that this 
chastity is consecrated to the service of God.*® This service in- 
cludes the worship of God, and prepares the soul for interior 





3II, 10. The pagan priests though obliged to chastity, were not required to be 
celibate. Indeed, the Romans did not esteem celibacy. Horace, for example, con- 
sidered celibacy useless (Carm. Ii, 15). 

+ Satires, II, 6. 

5 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 152, a. 3 ad 1 and ad 4, and q. 186, a. 4. 
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conversation with Him, which leads to contemplation. * It em- 
braces at the same time love and zeal for the mystical body of 
Christ. 

The priest has become what Christ so forcefully called a 
“eunuch for the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 19:12) to dedicate 
himself to the pursuit of God and to work with greater liberty to 
help others pursue God. The priesthood exists because of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The other duties and activities of the priest 
only pertain to the preparation of the faithful to receive this 
sacrament. 

In the admonition given to deacons the Church insists on cel- 
ibacy in even more vigorous terms, and at the end of her exhor- 
tation strikes once again the apostolic note: “Be clean and un- 
defiled, pure and chaste, as it behooves ministers of Christ and 
dispensers of the mysteries of God, . . . and since you are co- 
ministers and cooperate in the sacrifice of the body and blood of 
the Lord, keep yourselves proof against every allurement of the 
flesh. . . . Take care to interpret the gospel by living works.” 

In the formula for the consecration of deacons the same theme 
is reiterated: “Let the commandments shine in their life so that 
the example of their chastity may stir up the imitation of the 
faithful.” 

Above all, it is in the ordination of priests that the Church traces 
the lines of priestly chastity. The priest is to reflect in his life 
the purity and sanctity of the victim he offers on the altar each 
day. He renews the mystery of Christ’s death on the Cross and 
he must immolate on the altar of his heart each day in a more 
complete way his vices and concupiscences. He must keep un- 
sullied the gift he has made of an immaculate ministry. St. 
Jerome is an authentic witness of this Christian sense of priestly 
chastity when he remarks that the soul destined to consecrate the 
body of Christ must not only remain untarnished by any unclean 
act, but must likewise guard his heart and his eyes from any 
unbecoming roving. Further, he ought not even mar his tongue 
by commendations of feminine beauty. ‘ 

The enthusiasm of the fathers of the Council of Carthage, in 


6 Ibid., q. 152, a. 4. 


7 Thomassin, “Du Célibat des Bénéficiaires dans lEglise Orientale’ in Dis- 


cipline de l’Eglise, I1, 136, 138. 
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the year 390, demonstrates the fittingness of chastity for those 
who serve the altar. Spontaneously and unanimously, they re- 
sponded to the appeal of Bishop Epigone that priests observe the 
ancient traditions in the matter of celibacy, proclaiming: It is 
fitting that purity be maintained in all who serve at the altar. In 
their minds the compelling and fundamental reason for celibacy 
was the Eucharist. ® 


SPOUSE OF CHRIST, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE CHURCH 


Christ is the model for men in all walks of life. His poverty 
and obedience, for example, have illumined the way of the reli- 
gious life. Yet it is not Christ’s poverty and obedience, but 
Christ’s chastity which the Church imposes upon her priests. 
Though obedience is a greater virtue than chastity, the Church 
has considered—and rightly so—that celibacy especially becomes 
the priest, who is Christ among the faithful. The priest’s intimacy 
with Christ may be well described as an espousal with Christ, 
just as the Church, whose minister and representative the priest 
is, is the spouse of Christ. Those who, in the past, have wished to 
associate themselves intimately with Christ’s redemptive work 





have always distinguished themselves by perfect purity, Our Lady 
leading all the rest. 

Christ, the second Adam, was not destined to be a father in 
the physical sense. His was a purely spiritual paternity. Yet 
though His humanity was not to enter into carnal union, it was 
to be in an even nobler way the instrument and cause of life for 
all men. 

In the Incarnation the Eternal Word celebrated his own wed- 
ding-feast, God’s marriage with mankind. He took flesh in the 
bridal chamber of Mary’s womb and became one flesh with all 
men. Christian marriage mystically symbolizes both the hypo- 
static union and the priesthood of Christ. St. Paul explains clear- 
ly this symbolism, when he says that Christ is the Head of the 
Church on whom the salvation of His body depends. Just as 
Christ gave Himself up on behalf of the Church, husbands sac- 
rifice themselves out of love for their wives. 





8 Vacandard, D.T.C., Celibat, IV, c. 2075. 
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Throughout the entire passage St. Paul concerns himself with 
the unity of Christ and the Church, brought about by the 
Savior’s sacrifice of self for her (Eph. 5:23 ff.). 

Christ, the perfect spouse, has a heart undivided. He loves the 
Father and all in the Father, to whom He united His Church by 
the redemptive Incarnation. ‘The harmony of all this mystic sym- 
bolism would have been distinctly marred, had a wife stood in 
the place of His mother beneath His cross, uniting herself with 
the dying Savior at the moment when the Church, the second 
Eve, was being formed from His torn side. His spiritual union 
with mankind culminates as He breathes forth His spirit. 

The love of Christ dying for the Church, His spouse, is the 
very apex of love of which marital love, however holy, is but a 
shadow. Priestly celibacy is the mystery which recalls to the 
faithful the love of the Redeemer for His spouse, especially at 
those moments when the priest goes to the altar to renew the 
sacrifice by which Christ gave Himself in body and soul in the 
Church’s behalf. The Eucharist thus prolongs the Incarnation 
among men. Christ’s redemptive work is renewed, and the priest 
fulfills his function of existing solely to extend this action of 
Christ to the end of time. 

As Christ was alone upon the Cross, so the priest must be 
alone at the altar. As Christ loved the Father alone and all men 
in God, so must the priest. The priest’s love does not ascend 
through creatures to God, but his love, like God’s love, descends 
from above to men. He works hand in hand with Christ in the 
very midst of the Church. He dedicates himself entirely to the 
service of the Church as Christ’s minister. He acts as spouse to 
the Church in a visible way, as Christ does in an invisible way. 


THE PRIESTLY MINISTRY AND VIRGINAL MOTHERHOOD 


Because the Eucharist is the prolongation of the Incarnation, 
precious lessons can be learned about the Eucharist, and priestly 
celibacy by a parallel between the two. 

The purpose of both the Incarnation and the Eucharist is 
identical, the augmentation of the same spiritual love. Both aim 
at unity. Each unites the individual to God and the social body, 
the mystical body of Christ. The model of the unity effected by 
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both the Incarnation and the Eucharist is the ineffable unity of 
the three divine Persons in the bosom of the Trinity. Christ Him- 
self calls this truth to our attention, “He that eats My flesh and 
drinks My blood abides in Me, and I in him. ... « As the Father 
has sent Me and I live by the Father, so he who eats Me shall live 
by Me” (John 6:55-57). 

The Incarnation joined the two extremes, man and God, with- 
in the chaste bridal chamber of the Virgin. So, through the priest, 
do the faithful unite themselves to Christ in the Eucharist. Just 
as Mary, the crucible of the Incarnation, was a chaste virgin, so 
he who unites the faithful to God by Eucharistic love ought to 
be chaste. Just as the Incarnation is the living symbol, the proof 
of God’s love for man, so the Eucharist produces, sustains, de- 
velops, and restores man’s love for God. 

The love of God goes far beyond even what is most sublime in 
human love. Man, when he loves, is a feeble glow of the infinite 
love that is God. The incarnate God is not the fruit of human 
love, but the fruit of the aspirations of a Virgin’s soul, impreg- 
nated with the love of God. And so, when the incarnate God 
makes Himself present in the Eucharist, He ought to come like- 
wise through the call of a dedicated, virginal soul, undivided by 
two loves. Mere human love is not necessary, nor is it here fitting. 
What function can it fulfill when divine love is there, satisfying 
all the needs of man? 

Christ, who willed to be born of a Virgin, kept Himself spot- 
less to offer a chaste victim to the Father. He wanted to leave a 
memorial of this sacrifice to His Church which was to be the 
offering of the same priest and the same victim. His instruments 
were to be chaste priests, living signs of His own virginal priest- 
hood, to symbolize in their own bodies both the purity of the 
victim and the chastity of the priest. 

God created Mary to be the Mother of His only begotten Son; 
the Incarnate God instituted the priesthood to effect His body 
here under these Eucharistic species. The Word is born in eter- 
nity of a virginal Father, in time of a virginal Mother, and in 
the Mass called down by a priest who, like the Eternal Father, 
pronounces a word. Priests imitate the virginity of Mary by saying 
fiat to the command: “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 


The Sacrifice of the Mass is the participation of the priest in 
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the fecundity of God, just as Mary’s cooperation in the Incarna- 
tion is a reflection in time of the eternal generation of the Word. 

The participation of priests in the special fecundity of Mary 
has been clear ever since St. Jerome remarked that priests who 
share in her fruitfulness by the production of His body on the 
altars, must partake likewise in her incomparable purity.® St, 
Cyril of Jerusalem makes the same point. “The chastity of the 
priest,” he says, “is the chastity of the Virgin, His Mother. The 
chastity of both has its source in the chastity of Christ. If priests 
are not chaste, Christ cannot be born.” ?° It is worthy of note that 
St. Cyril turns the argument around and proves the virginity of 
Mary by the practice of priestly chastity. He cannot imagine how 
the Mother of God could not have been a virgin, if it was a 
Christian sense of fittingness which led priests to the practice of 
celibacy, since Mary was more intimately related to Christ’s work 
of redemption than the priest. 


PRIESTLY CELIBACY AND MARRIAGE 


The Eucharistic approach to the understanding of sacerdotal 
celibacy is not a new one. Nor is the absolute fittingness of celi- 
bacy for those who consecrate the body of Christ in any way 
weakened by the practice of priests of the Eastern rites, who 
marry; for the Orientals, too, exalt celibacy above the married 
state, choosing their bishops from among the celibate clergy. 

Although there existed no law imposing clerical celibacy be- 
fore the Council of Nicea, the custom became prevalent in many 
places precisely because of the respect and honor due to the 
Eucharist. It may be aflirmed that even in the Orient a great part, 
and perhaps even the majority of priests observe perfect chastity. 
Actually in certain rites over half of the clergy are celibates. In 
the United States all Oriental priests are required to be celibate. 





The great jurist, Pope Alexander II—Master Roland—says, in 
the Decretal Letters: “Clerics cannot at the same time give them- 
selves over to carnal desires and pleasures and dedicate themselves 
to divine and ecclesiastical functions.” ™ 

9 Thomassin, ofp. cit., p. 130. 

10 Jbid., p. 133. 

11 De conversione conjugatorum, III, 32, c. 3, X. 
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Just as the Church sets apart churches, altars, sacred vessels, 
and vestments, she also sets apart her priests as holy things sep- 
arate from the rest of men by chastity. The ascetical value of 
chastity together with its power of unifying and directing all of 
a man’s love to God makes it one of the most efficacious means 
for deepening the spiritual life. For a priest is more than a holy 
place; he touches Christ. If cleanliness is sought in all that per- 
tains to the altar, it is sought above all in the priest himself who 
represents Christ. 

St. Paul gives married people the counsel to separate from 
each other for a time for the sake of prayer. St. Jerome adds that 
if prayer is a legitimate reason for spouses to separate for a time, 
with greater reason ought a bishop who offers the immaculate 
Victim to be entirely free from the obligation of marriage. ‘The 
Saint then compares the loaves of proposition with the Eucharist. 
The loaves were the shadow of the body of Christ, the faint im- 
age and not the perfect reality. So by his chastity, the priest not 
only abstains from unclean acts, but also from all frivolity of eye 
and thought, to be at every moment free to consecrate the body 
of Christ. ?* 

The reasons frequently alleged for priestly celibacy: liberation 
from cares for complete dedication to the apostolate, the ridding 
of all desire to leave an inheritance to offspring, and so forth, 
do not touch the heart of the matter of chastity. The call of 
an ideal, a call to the spirit of sacrifice, to an entire donation of 
oneself, the free offering of first fruits, is far more profound, far 
closer to the essence of the priesthood. Sacerdotal chastity is in- 
timately bound up with the offering of Mass. Perfect chastity 
constitutes a large part of the spiritual sacrifice the priest is called 
upon to make by virtue of his ordination. It is his special, per- 
sonal way of ‘imitating what he handles.” The pure oblation the 
priest offers each morning is his life’s ideal. ‘The whiteness of the 
host reminds him of the purity that should take dynamic pos- 
session of his mind and heart. 

The priest embraces his life of celibacy, not as a heavy weight 
to be carried, but as an identification with Christ who walks 
freely and deliberately out of the city to be crucified. The voca- 
tion of the priest is to carry his cross beside Christ, to go to the 


12 In Ep. ad Tit., chap. 1; cf. Capello, De ordine, (1947), p. 423. 
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altar each day with Him, to live each day the mystical death and 
union of his daily Mass. He must relinquish not only the inborn 
desire to rest in the love of another human being, but he must 
give up as well the hope of being loved. It is not enough to re- 
nounce love. He must forsake in the same uncompromising way 
the joy of being loved in return. Only then is the priest per- 
fectly conformed to the immaculate host he offers. 





STARTING IN SEPTEMBER 
New Series by Laymen 


CROSS AND CROWN presents, in a new series of Spirituality for All, 
the entire drama of the interior life for the modern layman in to- 
day’s world, by well-known Catholic writers, such as Joseph 
Breig, Mary Reed Newland, and June Verbillion. 


Here is spiritual theology in contemporary, interconnected article 
form—the spiritual life seen, not as merely “devotional” or 
“pietistic,” but as supremely attractive and solidly grounded in 
the Church’s riches of doctrine. 
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“Imitating Christ,’ According to 
St. Fohn of the Cross 


Venard Maria Poslusney, O.Carm. 


LL striving for sanctity consists essentially in the soul’s imi- 
tation of Christ, who alone is the perfect image of God, the 
living model of His own command: “You, therefore, are to be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’’ (Matt. 5:48). 
The problem of spiritual growth is to conform our lives to His 
life, and here we turn to the saints for an answer, in this instance 
to the doctrine of St. John of the Cross. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST 


The first thing a soul that would become Christ-like must 
have, St. John of the Cross insists, is the desire to imitate Christ, 
a desire which draws it to know Him by study and meditation. 
“Let him have an habitual desire to imitate Christ in everything 
that he does, conforming himself to His life; upon which life he 
must meditate so that he may know how to imitate it, and to 
behave in all things as Christ would behave.’ This knowledge 
of Christ should grow, so that even when the soul has reached the 
highest perfection it still has a desire to leave this life to enjoy the 
knowledge of the God-man in the beatific vision. 





1St. John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel, I, 57. All references to the 
works of St. John of the Cross are taken from The Complete Works of St. John 
of the Cross, translated and edited by E. Allison Peers (Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Press, 1957). 
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Progress toward union with God, impressing the image of 
Christ upon the soul “comes not save through the imitation of 
Christ, who is the way, the truth, and the life, and no man comes 


9 


to the Father but by Him.” * 

Such imitation is accomplished in part by prayer, but also, to 
a considerable extent, in the workshop of daily actions. St. John 
of the Cross warns souls against being satisfied with a kind of 
meditation by which the soul, by a mere natural facility, forms 
thoughts into words and arguments and thinks it has attained a 
high degree of prayer, whereas such thoughts come only from the 
understanding, which is able to do this without any supernatural 
aid. Such souls are lulled into a false security. They become con- 
tent with this prayer and forget that imitation of Christ must em- 
brace the whole of one’s life. ““Let these learn to be intent upon 
naught, save only upon grounding the will in humble love, work- 
ing diligently, suffering, and thus imitating the Son of God in 
his life and mortifications, for this is the road whereby a man will 
come to all spiritual good, rather than by much inward reason- 
ing.” * Elsewhere, St. John of the Cross is more specific about 
what this imitation should consist in: “following . .. our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and becoming like him in their life, character, and 
virtues, and in the form of the detachment and purity of their 
spirit.” * 


‘THE SOUL’S PERFECTION 


God has given all things their existence, their natural perfec- 
tion, gifts, and graces, but it is in the image of His Son alone, the 
incarnate Word, that God has given man a participation in the 
divine nature. 

Every soul belongs to Jesus Christ who redeemed it on the 
Cross and there betrothed the soul to Himself. The soul’s high- 
est perfection, then, consists in being perfectly united to its spouse, 
Christ, in the union and marriage of love. 

This betrothal becomes effective for each particular soul at the 
moment of baptism, though we must be careful not to confuse 

* Ibid., p. 86. Cf. John 14:6. 


3 Ibid., p. 199. 
*St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Sentences and Maxims, III, 218. 
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this betrothal with that which is proper to the mystical life and 
comes after the way of perfection. 

The perfection for which the soul is destined is to be conformed 
to the image of Christ. This cannot be accomplished merely in 
the intellect, by adherence to the truths of faith, because these 
truths are known only darkly and in part. Rather, the image of 
the Beloved has been carved in the soul, in the will of the lover, 
by love. Love has this effect, that when there is a state of complete 
conformity to God’s will, there is a union of love, which means 
that ‘one gives possession of itself to the other, and each one gives 
and abandons itself to the other and exchanges itself for the other. 
Thus each lives in the other, and the one is the other, and both 
are one through the transformation of love. It is this that St. Paul 
meant when he said, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ lives in me’ 
(Gal. 2:20). He meant that, although he lived. his life was not his 
own, because he was transformed in Christ and his life was di- 
vine rather than human.” 5 


The means which the soul employs to accomplish this task are 
profound recollection and detachment. ‘““Wherefore, the soul that 
would find Him must issue forth from all things according to the 
affection and will, and enter within itself in deepest recollection 
so that all things are to it as though they were not.” ® The soul 
must be detached from things temporal, sensual, and spiritual, be- 
cause they occupy the heart and become an obstacle in following 
the straight road to Christ. ““Not only do temporal blessings and 
corporal delights hinder and turn one aside from the road to God, 
but likewise spiritual delights and consolations, if we attach our- 
selves to them or seek after them, obstruct the road to the Cross 
of our spouse, Christ.” 7 

The spiritual man must exercise himself in “lofty virtues, abase 
himself in lowly mortifications and exercises of humility, [and 
must] have a heart that is detached and strong, free from evil 
things and from good things that are not simply God.” § Such 
perfection can never be achieved by the soul alone through its 
own efforts. It is by the constant assistance and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit that the soul is gradually conformed to the image of 





5$t. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle, II, 237. 
8 Ibid., p. 189. 7 Ibid., p. 204. _ SIbid. 
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Christ. It is the Holy Spirit who brings about the union called 
the spiritual marriage between the soul and Christ, for He en- 
ables the soul to attain the perfect love necessary to appear be- 
fore Christ the spouse. This union will reach its highest perfec- 
tion only in the blessedness of eternal bliss. 

Indeed, the best inspired and revealed description of this mys- 
tical marriage, the highest state of perfection in this life, is ex- 
pressed in the words of St. Paul, “I live, now not I, but Christ 
lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 


FAITH IN CHRIST 


As God and man Jesus Christ did not have the virtue of faith, 
for at all times during His earthly life His human soul, because 
of its intimate union with His divine nature, enjoyed the beatific 
vision. He did, however, demand faith of His followers: “He 
who believes . . . shall be saved, but he who does not believe shall 
be condemned” (Mark 16:16). Before He granted any favor, He 
first demanded faith. Even after His resurrection Jesus exacted 
faith from the apostles and holy women before showing Himself 
to them. 


John of the Cross describes faith as ‘‘a habit of the soul, cer- 
tain and obscure,” obscure because “‘even as the light of the sun 
overwhelms all other lights whatsoever . . . so the light of faith, 
by its excessive greatness, oppresses and disables that of the un- 
derstanding.” ® 


This infused, supernatural habit elevates the faculty of the 
understanding to God’s level and enables it to apprehend divine 
truths, even God Himself, but in an obscure manner. The reason 
for this lies in the limitations of the soul’s faculties. “All distinct 
images and kinds of knowledge, both natural and supernatural, 
that can be encompassed by the faculties of the soul, however 
lofty they be in this life, have no comparison or proportion with 
the being of God, since God falls within no genus and no 
species.” * 

If the soul is to achieve union with Christ the spouse it must be 
attired in the tunic of faith, the beginning and foundation of the 


_ 


9 Ascent, I, 67. 10 Tbid., p. 232 f. 
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other virtues. “In order to gain the grace of the Beloved, and 
union with Him, the soul cannot put on a better vest and tunic 
to serve as a foundation and beginning of the other vestments of 
the virtues, than this white garment of faith, for without it, as 
the Apostle says, it is impossible to please God (Heb. 11:6) and 
with it, it is impossible to fail to please Him. For He Himself 
says through a prophet, ‘I will espouse thee to Me in faith’”’ 
(Osee 2:20).™ 

Once God has begun to draw the soul into the prayer of con- 
templation—this applies to prayer of simplicity or acquired con- 
templation, as well as infused contemplation—the soul must “‘lean 
upon dark faith, taking it for guide and light, and leaning upon 
none of the things that it understands, experiences, feels, and im- 
agines,”’ because this is far from what God is in reality. * For this 
reason St. John writes in the Ascent of Mount Carmel: ‘Faith 
alone is the proximate and proportionate means whereby the soul 
is united with God; for such is the likeness between itself [faith] 
and God that there is not difference, save that which exists be- 
tween seeing God and believing in Him. . . . Therefore, the 
greater is the faith of the soul, the more completely is it united 
with God.” ® 

Hence, when the soul is practicing contemplative prayer it 
must not hinder the work of God by actively employing its un- 
derstanding upon what is communicated supernaturally and pas- 
sively. This would hinder faith, by which God supernaturally and 
secretly instructs the soul, and increases its virtues and gifts. Em- 
ploying the understanding on one or two truths holds back the 
soul from union with God according to the understanding, which 
can only be achieved by faith alone, for by faith “there is com- 
municated to it all the wisdom of God in general, which is the 
Son of God, who communicates Himself to the soul in faith.” 1 

Along this road of contemplation the soul is given a knowl- 
edge of the God-man through faith of such a kind that it causes 
a wound of love. As the soul makes progress in contemplation it 
has a great desire for union with the spouse and its faith is so 
enlightened here, “that it [the soul] causes it [faith] to trace very 
clearly a certain divine likeness of the majesty of its God. It knows 


11 Jbid., p. 443. 13 Ibid., p. 93. 
12 Ibid., p. 71 f. 14 Ibid., p. 198. 
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not what to do save to turn to faith itself, as to that which en- 
closes and conceals within itself the form and beauty of its be 
loved.” !° When the contemplative soul nears that stage of the 
mystical life called spiritual betrothal, it realizes more than eve 
before that only faith is the true and proper means to this union 
with God. 

No matter how many and how great the graces and blessings 
bestowed upon the soul, it must continue by faith as long as it 
has not received the light of glory which alone will enable the 
understanding to see God in eternal bliss. 


HuMILiry OF CHRIST 


In the Ascent of Mount Carmel, St. John of the Cross counsels 
interior souls “to be intent upon naught, save only upon ground- 
ing the will in humble love, working diligently, suffering and 
thus imitating the Son of God in His life and mortifications.”’ 1 

Perfect humility involves complete annihilation. In this state, 
the soul achieves the highest possible spiritual union with God. 
In support of this St. John of the Cross points to Christ in His 
passion and death. 


He wrought herein the greatest work that He had ever wrought . 
which was the reconciliation and union of mankind, through grace, with 
God. And this was at the moment and the time when this Lord was most 


completely annihilated in everything . . . with respect to human reputa- 
tion; with respect to nature ... ; with respect to the spiritual consola- 
tion and protection of the Father . . . being thus annihilated and re- 


duced, as it were, to nothing. Wherefore David says, “I am brought to 
nothing and I knew it not” (Ps. 72:22). This he said that the truly 
spiritual man may understand the mystery of the gate and of the way of 
Christ, and so become united with God, and may know that, the more 
completely he is annihilated for God’s sake, according to these two parts, 
the sensual and the spiritual, the more completely is he united to God 
and the greater is the work he accomplishes. And when he comes to be 
reduced to nothing, which will be the greatest extreme of humility, spirit- 
ual union will be wrought between the soul and God, which in this life 
is the greatest and the highest state attainable. ' 


15 Spiritual Canticle, II, 235. 16 Ascent, I, 199. 17 [bid., p. 87. 
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Thus the soul reaches the highest degree of humility in the 
extreme of pain, when it is reduced to nothing, and is, as it were, 
utterly helpless in sense and spirit, completely dependent on God. 

As the soul advances in humility there are times when it thinks 
that what is in actuality its greatest good is the worst thing possi- 
ble, ‘‘to be ever losing oneself and becoming as nothing.” 1* Until 
it reaches perfect union with God the soul will experience alter- 
nating periods of exaltation and humiliation, without which there 
can be no hope of attaining great spirituality. 

The soul walking the road of perfection also needs humility in 
order to avoid the traps set for it by the evil spirit, and to pene- 
trate his deceits. To win victory here the soul needs mortification 
and humility. In this vein St. John of the Cross cites St. Paul’s 
text, “Put on the armor of God, that you may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil, for we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood” (Eph. 6:11). John comments on the text thus, “By “blood’ 
he means the world; and by ‘the armor of God,’ prayer and the 
Cross of Christ, wherein is the humility and mortification where- 
of we have spoken.” 


DETACHMENT FOR CHRIST 


Detachment is a general habit of will, not the practice of one 
virtue, but of many, faith, hope, charity, obedience, poverty, 
chastity, and humility. For St. John of the Cross the exercise of 
complete and total self-denial, inward and outward, was “the 
sum and root of the virtues.” 7° Faith, hope, and charity, he 
declares, bring complete detachment to the soul—faith, by de- 
taching the understanding from natural ideas and natural knowl- 
edge; hope, by emptying the memory of all creature attachments; 
and charity, by emptying the will of all affection and desire for 
whatever is not God. These three virtues bring about perfect 
union of love between God and the soul. 





St. John stresses the necessity of detachment in order to follow 
Christ, citing the words of Jesus Himself: “He that renounces 
not all things that he possesses cannot be My disciple” (Luke 
14:33). He comments on this text: ‘For the doctrine which the 
Son of God came to teach was contempt for all things, so that a 


18 Tbid., p. 437. 19 Spiritual Canticle, II, 206, 280. 20 Ascent, I, 86. 
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man might receive as a reward the Spirit of God in himself. As 
long as the soul rejects not all things, it has no capacity to receive 
the spirit of God in pure transformation.” ** It is not possible or 
practical to renounce absolutely the use of all things. But no one 
is exempt from interior detachment, the detachment of the will 
from all that one possesses or uses. If the soul has this complete 
detachment of the will, nothing that it possesses will prevent it 
from attaining perfect union with Christ, for it is by this master 
faculty of the soul, the will, that the soul is rendered capable of 
union. Once the will is completely surrendered, all the other 
faculties and the very substance of the soul will be united to God. 

Elsewhere, John of the Cross shows the necessity of renouncing 
joy in such goods of human nature as physical beauty and grace, 
health, intelligence, personality, strength. When the soul morti- 
fies this pleasure “it fulfills and keeps the counsel of our Savior 
which He gives us through Matthew (16:24), ‘Let him that will 
follow me, deny himself.’ .. . He that attaches any importance to 
himself neither denies himself nor follows Christ.” 7? 


This is what our Lord meant when He said, ‘He that will save his life, 
the same shall lose it’ (Matt. 16:25). That is to say, he that will possess 
anything or seek anything for himself, the same shall lose it; and he that 
loses his soul for My sake, the same shall gain it. That is to say, he that 
for Christ’s sake renounces all that his will can desire and enjoy, and 
chooses that which is most like to the Cross (which the Lord Himelf, 
through John [12:25], describes as hating his soul) the same shall gain 
it. 23 

He [Jesus] says [in Matt. 7:14] first that “the gate is strait,” to make 
it clear that, in order for the soul to enter by this gate, which is Christ, 
and which comes at the beginning of the road, the will must first be strait- 
ened and detached in all things sensual and temporal, and God must be 
loved above them all; which belongs to the night of sense. . . . He next 
says that the “road is narrow,” that is to say, the way of perfection, in 
order to make it clear that, to travel upon the road of perfection, the soul 
has not only to enter by the strait gate, emptying itself of things of sense, 
but has also to straiten itself, freeing and disencumbering itself complete- 
ly in that which pertains to the spirit. .. . “Few there be that find it,” 
the reason of this . . . is that there are few who can enter, and desire to 
enter into this complete detachment and emptiness of spirit. *4 


21 Ibid., p. 29. °3 Ibid., p. 85. 
22 Ibid., p. 263. 24 Ibid., p. 83 f. 
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The phrase “complete detachment and emptiness of spirit’’ is 
a subject that is little understood by those who strive for union 
with God. St. John explains it in this way: 

“If any man will follow My road, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow Me. For he that will save his life shall lose it; but he 
that loses it for My sake, shall gain it” (Mark 8:34-35). . . . They [spirit- 
ual persons] think that it suffices to deny themselves worldly things with- 
out annihilating and purifying themselves of spiritual attachment. . 
When there presents itself to them any of this solid and perfect spiritual- 
ity, consisting in the annihilation of all sweetness in God, in aridity, dis- 
taste, and trial, which is the true spiritual cross, and detachment of the 
spiritual poverty of Christ, they flee from it as from death, and seek 
only sweetness and delectable communion with God. . . . This is spiritual 
gluttony. Spiritually, they become enemies of the Cross of Christ. 7° 


Even the prayer of the soul, as well as its petitions, must be 
subject to detachment. Some pray only out of desire for a thing, 
rather than for God’s honor. They multiply petitions for a thing 
when they ought rather to change their petitions for what is of 
greater value to them, such as a purer conscience, progress in vir- 
tue, and union with God. 

What is the soul’s reward for such complete detachment? ‘““When 
vain joy in... good works is quenched, the soul becomes poor 
in spirit, which is one of the blessings spoken of by the Son of 
God when He says, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. 5:3).” * Even in this life the soul 
receives a hundredfold and its joy, even in temporal matters, is 
very greatly increased. ‘““When in this way the soul voids itself 
of all things and achieves emptiness and surrender of them, it is 
impossible, if the soul does as much as in it lies, that God should 
fail to perform His own part by communicating Himself to the 
soul, at least secretly and in silence.” ** When it arrives at the 
solitude of detachment from all things and blessings of the world, 
“the soul attains to union with the Word, and consequently to all 
refreshment and rest.” 78 


SUFFERING AND THE Cross 
The doctrine of suffering and the Cross is by its very nature 


25 Ibid. 27 Ibid., p. 271. 
*6 Ibid., p. 280. 28 Spiritual Canticle, II, 356. 
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hard to accept. When presented in the Gospels pain and suffering 
are seen as something desirable, yet desired not for itself, but for 
what is accomplished through it, likeness to Christ, the highest 
expression of love for God. Peace and happiness through suffer- 
ing! It isan apparent contradiction, yet the saints affirm it by their 
own experiences. 

Acceptance of the Cross is even more necessary in our times 
than in the past to atone for the enormous crimes that cry to God 
for satisfaction, and to restore a Christ-like perspective on life, 
lost by a surfeiting of bodily senses with pleasure. This spirit of 
the world 
senses—has infected many consecrated to God. Some will consider 


avoidance of the Cross and overindulgence of the 





the teaching of St. John of the Cross too severe, impractical for 
our times. In fairness to him we should remember that he is 
speaking to generous souls who desire the highest union of love 
with God in this life. The sufferings he expects souls to bear are 
not beyond them, but are such as God will send, suited to their 
capacity, to purify them gradually for union with Christ. 

We cannot deny that the soul’s anguish and torment are similar 
to those of the souls in purgatory, but, as John of the Cross teach- 
es, it is caused by a secret, loving, and infused knowledge. It is 
the loving hand of the divine Spouse who is preparing the soul 
for a sublime union. We must be careful not to fall in with those 
who are so shortsighted as to see in the Mystical Doctor only the 
Doctor of the Nothing, of annihilation, denying the soul every 
human aspiration. ‘““They have understood nothing of the soul of 
the Saint, gentle, full of love, whose one desire is to set souls on 
the way of love, encourage them as they walk the hard road, and 
strengthen them in their more trying moments by showing how, 
from out that selfsame darkness of purgation, arises the light 
divine. ... By way of that night, the soul attains to transforming 
love.”’*® So necessary is suffering for Christ’s sake that if the soul 
fails in this exercise which is the sum and root of the virtues, all 
other methods are like so much useless and aimless wandering. 
Suffering is as necessary for souls to achieve perfect union with 
the divine Word as it is for souls not perfectly purified to enter 
into the glory of eternal happiness. 


29 Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D., St. John of the Cross (Cork: The 
Mercier Press, 1947), p. 67. 
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As model and example, St. John of the Cross sets before the 
soul Christ, who is the Way, and “this Way is death to our natural 
selves, in things both of sense and of spirit . . . for He is our ex- 
ample and light.” *° The Saint then shows how Christ was spirit- 
ually dead to sense in His life by detachment, and literally so at 
His death. Did He not say that in His life He had no place to lay 
His head? And how true was this at His death! Moreover, in His 
soul He experienced abandonment, intense aridity, and annihila- 
tion. Yet in this moment of His greatest undoing He accomplished 
His greatest work and victory. So the soul that is to be transformed 
and perfectly united to God should here understand the mystery 
of the gate and of the way of Christ, and like Him, the more 
completely it is purified for God’s sake in the sensual and spiritual 
part of its being the more completely is it united to God and the 
greater the work it accomplishes. 

Because God places a high price on union of love with Him- 
self the soul must be prepared to endure many kinds of suffering: 
“trials and afflictions, fears and temptations which come from the 
world, . . . temptations, aridities, and afflictions relating to sense; 
tribulations, darknesses, perils, abandonment, temptations and 
other trials relating to the spirit.” * However, we must avoid the 
mistake of thinking that every soul must endure all the sufferings 
enumerated by the Mystical Doctor. They will vary in intensity, 
number, and length of time, according to the degree of union 
and the degree of purgation. 

Speaking as one who has endured great sufferings and knows 
their value, John of the Cross advises souls to be willing to bear 
the Cross of Christ with patience. Often the greatest obstacle to 
bearing a cross well is one’s attitude. With the right spiritual at- 
titude a soul can bear much suffering. Besides patience and per- 
severance in all trials that God sends, the Saint counsels the soul 
to “take them all as from His hand for its healing, and its good, 
and not flee from them, since they are health to it.” ** But to suffer 
with supernatural fortitude and endurance the spiritual person 
must cultivate a love for the mysteries of the Passion. 

The Mystical Doctor often laments that many souls who seek 
the joys and consolations of divine union with the Spouse flee 


30 Ascent, I, 86. 31 Living Flame of Love, III, 137. 32 Ibid., p. 140. 
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from that which leads to this union, namely, the Cross. When 
God offers them solid and perfect spirituality which consists in 
aridity, distaste and trial, “the true spiritual cross, and the de- 
tachment of the spiritual poverty of Christ, they flee from it as 
from death, and seek only sweetness and delectable communion 
with God.” * 

Some souls are not strong enough for the necessary trials of 
purification. It would seem that here it is because of a lack of 
generosity, for when God leads them to higher ways He always 
gives them the necessary graces. Hence, when they refuse to accept 
trials their progress stops at a certain tenderness and sweetness of 
spirit or sense. Souls in this category stop before the night of the 
senses. 

When suffering is borne with love, humility, and patience, God 
works great marvels in the soul. First, the senses are purified and 
fortified; the spirit too is refined, purified, and disposed for ex- 
alted union with the divine Spouse. Then, strange as it may seem, 
suffering becomes sweet to the soul. 

Far from being moved by any morbid desire for suffering, the 
soul “feels itself not only duly paid and satisfied, but excessively 
rewarded, so that it well understands the truth of the promise of 
the Spouse in the Gospel that He will reward the soul a hundred- 
fold. Thus there has been no tribulation, or temptation, or pen- 
ance, or any other trial through which the soul has passed on this 
road to which there does not correspond a hundredfold of con- 


solation and delight in this life.’’** 


PRAYER: ““THE EASY AND PERFECT WAY” 


St. John did not expressly write anything on what we call as- 
pirational prayer, a short prayer of a few words to raise the soul 
lovingly to God, but his disciples wrote that he left an attractive 
method for such prayers, which he called “anagogical movements.” 
He had two reasons for teaching this method: to offer an easy and 
perfect way to acquire heroic virtue, and to forget all things to 
arrive at a close union with the beloved, Jesus Christ. Thus he 
taught that the soul should not counteract a temptation by an 


33 Ascent, I, 84. 34 Living Flame of Love, III, 136, 140. 
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act of the opposite virtue when tempted to impurity, impatience, 
anger, or revenge, but should at once take flight in a fervent act 
of love by which it is united and made one with its beloved. When 
temptation comes it will find only a dead body which is incapable 
of feeling temptation, because the soul is for the moment more 
where it loves than where it lives. A soul that practices it con- 
stantly until it becomes habitual has a continual remembrance of 
our Lord. 

As one of the Church’s greatest masters of prayer, St. John of 
the Cross devotes much of his writings to this spiritual exercise. 
He is a sure guide, and his one purpose throughout his works is 
to lead the soul along the paths of prayer to the highest possible 
union of love with God in this life. But let it be noted that this 
union or transformation or spiritual marriage is with the God- 
man, Jesus Christ. In the beginning the soul must be convinced 
of the truth of the divine indwelling and cultivate the divine 
presence together with detachment. 

“ ‘Behold,’ says the Spouse, ‘the kingdom of God is within you’ 
(Luke 17:21)... . What more seekest thou without thyself, since 
within thyself thou hast thy riches, thy delights, thy satisfaction, 
thy fullness and thy kingdom, which is thy Beloved, whom thy 
soul desires and seeks?” * 

Once the soul is convinced of the blessed treasure it possesses 
within itself, it must be prepared to give up all in order to remain 
hidden with the beloved Spouse. Then the soul will experience 
His presence in secret, and will love Him and have fruition of 
Him and will delight in Him in secret—i.e., beyond all that is 
attainable by tongue and sense. 

Thus we see that prayer, according to St. John of the Cross, is 
an intimate communion of the soul with the person of Jesus 
Christ, the beloved Spouse. And in the highest state of perfection 
in the mystical life, the spiritual marriage, prayer becomes an 
ineffable act of love shared between the bride-soul and the Bride- 
groom, Jesus Christ. 


Goop INTENTIONS AND PURIFIED MOTIVES 


In the beginning of the religious life it is of the utmost im- 





35 Spiritual Canticle, II, 189. 
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portance that novices and young religious be deeply impressed by 
the necessity and value of a supernaturally good intention in all 
their thoughts, words, and actions. Without it there can be no 
perfection. Because many gradually neglect this practice they 
reach a stage where many of their good works and spiritual exer- 
cises, if carefully examined, are found to be inspired only by 
human and natural motives and intentions—at times quite selfish 
and very imperfect. Without a constant check and mortification 
of the desires and aspirations of the human heart, there is great 
danger that even souls who burden themselves with extraordinary 
penances and many other voluntary practices will make no prog- 
ress toward union with God. Self-love will secretly infect all their 
good works and make them supernaturally useless. 

Thus St. John of the Cross strongly urges interior souls to 
mortify their desires—i.e., to purify their motives and intentions, 
because desires inspire actions. “Without this mortification,” he 
says, “the soul no more achieves progress on the road to perfec- 
tion . . . than the seed grows when it is cast upon untilled 
ground.” ** In fact, unmortified desires weaken the soul. 

‘The Saint pens some very sobering lines on the terrible havoc 
and the spiritual poverty wrought in the soul by selfish motives 
even after a lifetime of good works. 





There is so much misery among the sons of men which has to do with 
this evil that I myself believe that the greater number of good works 
which they perform in public are either vicious or will be of no value to 
them, or are imperfect in the sight of God, because they are not detached 
from these human intentions and interests. . . . Some wish to be praised, 
others to be thanked, other enumerate their good works and desire that 
this person and that shall know of them, and indeed the whole world; 
. .. This is the sounding of the trumpet, which, says the Savior in the 
Gospel, (Matt. 6:2) vain men do, for which reason they shall have no 
reward for their works from God. ** 


In order to come by a pure and unselfish intention the soul 
must know how to purify its motives. Here the Mystical Doctor 
furnishes us with some sound advice. Speaking of souls who would 
avoid the evil of looking for some earthly joy, consolation, or 
honor for their good works he says: “Such persons must hide their 


36 Ascent, I, 40. 37 Ibid., p. 276. 
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good works so that God alone may see them, and must not desire 
anyone to take notice of them. And they must hide them . . . even 
from themselves, i.e., they must find no satisfaction in them, nor 
esteem them... . nor derive pleasure from them at all. It is this 
that is spiritually indicated in those words of our Lord, “Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand does” (Matt. 6:3). * 

What supernatural intention should the interior soul especially 
cultivate? It should cultivate that intention which will most con- 
form it to Christ. Love alone can do this. “Every pleasure that 
presents itself to the senses, if it be not purely for the honor and 
glory of God, must be renounced and completely rejected for the 
love of Jesus Christ, who in this life had no other pleasure, neith- 
er desired any, than to do the will of His Father, which He called 
his meat and food.” *° 

This love, however, must be cleansed of a secret selfishness that 
will render all its good works imperfect until purified. Suffering 
is God’s way of doing so. It was the means chosen by Christ, the 
incarnate Word, to manifest the highest form of His love for the 
Father amid the agonies of the Cross. 


Those who long to do Thee pleasure and to give Thee something at 
their cost, setting their own interests last, are very few. . . . Exceeding 
lofty is this step of love; for, as the soul goes ever after God with love 
so true, imbued with the spirit of suffering for His sake, His majesty 
oftentimes and quite habitually grants it joy, and visits it sweetly and 
delectably in the spirit; for the boundless love of Christ, the Word, can- 
not suffer the afflictions of His lover without succouring him. *° 


The great value of the good intention, especially of purified 
love in the spiritual life may be seen in the Living Flame, where 
John of the Cross speaks of the soul that has attained the trans- 
forming union. Then the Holy Spirit becomes a flame of love 
in the soul, and the will of the soul is made one with that flame 
of love. Its acts of love then have great value. “These acts of love 
of the soul are most precious, and even one of them is of greater 
merit and worth than all that the soul has done in its life apart 
from this transformation, however much this may be.” *! 


38 Ibid. 10 Ibid., p. 438. 
88 Tbid., p. 57. 41 Living Flame of Love, III, 107. 








“The Mystery that Christ 
1s in You’ 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


HERE are many great mysteries of our faith—the mysteries 

of the ‘Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Holy 
Eucharist, and so forth; but we tend to neglect what St. Paul calls 
“the mystery that Christ is in you” (Col. 1:28). After all, this 
presence of Christ in us and of us in Christ (John 15:4) is the 
completion of the fullness of the mysteries of the Incarnation, 
the Redemption, and the Holy Eucharist. We, the members of 
the mystical body, are the completion of Christ; His work of re 
demption is meaningless without us. The mystery of Christ in us 
is therefore of tremendous importance in our spiritual life. 

Like the mystery of the Trinity, this mystery is something 
which infinitely surpasses human understanding. It can be known 
only in the light of faith and, as it were, in a dark manner. And 
yet, it is so vital to spiritual progress that it deserves continual 
meditation. Under the influence of the gift of understanding, 
one must endeavor to penetrate it ever more deeply. 

When St. Paul says that Christ is in us, by Christ he means the 
man who is God, Jesus, son of Mary. It is indeed a great mystery 
how this man can live in other men. The divine life of sanctify- 
ing grace is Jesus Christ living in us in some mysterious way. At 
the last supper, Jesus said: “I will not leave you orphans; I will 
come to you. Yet a little while and the world no longer sees Me. 
But you see Me, for I live and you shall live. In that day, you 
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will know that I am in my Father and you in Me, and I in you” 
(John 14:18-20). 

And a little later the same night, Jesus commanded us to live 
this mystery when He said, “Abide in me and I in you” (John 
15:4). In other words, there must be a mutual indwelling: He 
lives in us so that we can live in Him. We and He must achieve 
a kind of identity of life; we must live one life together. Jesus 
prayed for this at the last supper, asking the Father to admit us 
into that unity of life which He Himself enjoys with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit: ‘““As Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in Us. ... I in them and Thou in Me, 
that they may be perfected in unity” (John 17:21, 23). In these 
words, Jesus is telling us that, just as the three divine Persons 
live one divine life in common, so we are to live one life in com- 
mon with Christ; the life we live in Christ is a sharing in the 
very life of the Trinity. We can enter into the divine life of the 
Trinity only by entering into Christ, by living in Him; He alone 
is “the way, and the truth, and the life. No one comes to the 
Father but by Me” (John 14:7). 

It is this mutual indwelling of Christ and the soul which St. 
Paul refers to in his famous words, “It is now no longer I that 
live, but Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 


WE IN CHRIST 


But just how can we be in Christ and He in us? “This is a 
great mystery.’’ We are in Christ, not as water is in a jug, nor as 
aman is in a house. This is not a matter of material dimensions; 
this abiding in Christ is something out of this world; it is a 
totally new manner of existence, a supernatural mode of being. 
This existing in Christ is a new world of things, “a new creation,” 
says St. Paul (Gal. 6:15). “If then any man is in Christ, he is a 
new creature” (II Cor. 5:17). This new world of grace is beyond 
our understanding, so we cannot think of it in terms of ordinary, 
natural existence. We are in Christ and He in us in a mystical 
way. When we are in the state of grace, we have a mystical union 
with Jesus. We are not speaking now of that mystical union which 
is the highest perfection of the Christian life, but of a mystical 
union possessed by all who are in the state of grace. According 
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to the dictionary, the word “mystical” refers to something which 
is not apparent to the senses, nor within the grasp of the intellect; 
it is something greater than the things of this creation; it is en- 
tirely supernatural, beyond our natural powers of comprehen- 
sion. But that does not mean that a mystical thing is not real; in 
fact, it is more real than anything we can know with our natural 
powers; it is a greater reality, so great that we cannot fully grasp 
it in this life. 

This presence of Christ in us and we in Him is something very 
real indeed. Christ is the head of His mystical body and is im- 
mediately present to all His members in that mysterious mystical 
way. The whole Christ, both His divinity and His humanity, is 
continually acting in each living member of His mystical body. 
The sacred humanity of Jesus Christ, into which we are incor- 
porated as members, is the sole source of divine life in each one 
of us, His members. As Jesus said, “Without Me, you can do 
nothing.” In the present order of things, all supernatural life 
derives from Christ; one can live it only in Him; it is impossible 
to live it except in Him. Jesus makes this point by using the 
metaphor of the vine. “I am the true vine... . \bide in Me, and 
I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself unless it re- 
main on the vine. so neither can you unless you abide in Me. 
I am the vine, you are the branches. He who abides in Me, and 
I in him, he bears much fruit; for without Me you can do noth- 
ing” (John 15:4f.). 

A vine and its branches are one living thing. The vine does 
not live without its branches, nor the branches without the vine. 
So it is with us and Christ. Christ is the whole vine, including 
its branches. We are the branches, only because we are in Him, 
living the divine life in Him. We have been incorporated into 
Him so that He can live His life in us and we can live in Him. 
As the vine gives its life to the branches and lives its life in its 
branches, so He gives us His divine life and lives it in us. We can 
live the divine life of grace only because Jesus Christ is imme- 
diately present to us in that mystical way, continually causing 
His divine life in us. The redemptive, sanctifying power of Christ 
is always present sustaining our supernatural life of grace. 

A person lives the divine life of grace only because the Holy 
Spirit is actually dwelling in his soul. But, says St. Thomas Aqut- 
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nas: “Christ works through the Holy Spirit. ‘If anyone does not 
have the Spirit of Christ, he does not belong to Christ’ (Rom. 
8:9). Therefore, whatever is done by the Holy Spirit, is also done 
by Christ.” ! 


CHRIST IN Us 


Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical on the mystical body, echoes 
the words of Aquinas, saying, “Christ is in us through His Spirit 
whom He gives to us and through whom He acts in us in such 
a way that all divine activity of the Holy Spirit within our souls 
must also be attributed to Christ.’”’* The Holy Spirit comes to 
no one unless Christ Jesus sends Him. “For if I do not go,” said 
Jesus at the last supper, “the Advocate will not come to you; but 
if I go, I will send Him to you” (John 16:7). St. John the Evan- 
gelist, who heard these words of Jesus and recorded them for us, 
understood from them that Jesus, by going to the Father through 
His obedient death, merited the right to send us the Holy Spirit. 
The same God-man who died on the Cross, and is now glorified 
at the right hand of the Father, has the exclusive right to bestow 
the Holy Spirit upon redeemed mankind. This was the explana- 
tion given by St. John in recording the words of Jesus about 
rivers of living water. Jesus had said, ““He who believes in Me, 
from within him shall flow rivers of living water.” And John 
commented on this: “He said this of the Spirit whom they who 
believed in Him were to receive; for the Spirit had not yet been 
given, seeing that Jesus had not yet been glorified” (John 7:38). 

Since, then, it is only the glorified Jesus—the man who is God 
—who sends us the Holy Spirit from the Father, the Pope is right 
in saying that Christ is in us through His Spirit, whom He gives 
to us, and through whom He acts in us in such a way, that all 
divine activity of the Holy Spirit within our souls must also be 
attributed to Christ. 

Since we have access to the Father only through Christ, who 
sends us the Holy Spirit, our whole spiritual life must be cen- 
tered upon Christ, who said, “No one comes to the Father but 
through Me” (John 14:7). We must strive, then, to be aware of 





1 Commentary on Ephesians 2:18. 


* Mystict Corporis (N.C.W.C. edition), 76; AAS, XXXV (1943), 230. 
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the presence of Christ in us. He is not far away from us. not 
hard to find, not hard to contact, but He is immediately within 
us, closer to us than we are to ourselves, maintaining us in the 
divine life. 

In fact, we may say that, in the order of grace, Christ is every- 
where. Just as in the natural order God is everywhere, in all 
creatures, maintaining them in existence by His creative power, 
so, too, the God-Man, Christ Jesus, is everywhere in the “new 
creation’”—the mystical body—by His redemptive power, main- 
taining each member in the divine life. It is in His humanity, 
says St. Augustine, that the Son of God is the true vine. ‘There- 
fore, in His humanity we must abide, as branches of the vine, if 
we wish to live the divine life. Just as ‘“‘all things [in the original 
creation] were made through Him,” the Word (John 1:3), so 
through the Word-made-flesh, Christ Jesus, all things are re 
stored and preserved in supernatural life. Nothing happens in 
the “new creation” except by the actual working of Christ its 
head, working in it by His Holy Spirit; for all grace is the grace 
of Christ, merited by Him and caused in souls only through the 
instrumentality of His humanity. 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF CHRIST'S PRESENCE 


Christ, therefore, truly is in us by the grace He is producing 
in us, as truly as God is in all things causing their existence. But 
Christ’s presence in us causes divine life, while the universal pres- 
ence of God in all creatures causes only natural being in them. 
The more conscious we are of this presence of Christ in us, the 
more perfectly we will live the supernatural life. 

Since Christ lives in us, it is incumbent upon us to cultivate 
the habit of repeatedly surrendering to His divine influence. Again 
and again, we must offer our whole being to Him. Say with St. 
Augustine, “O sweet Jesus, live Thou in me!” Let my life be 
Yours, let my work, my prayers, my sufferings be Yours. Lord, 
all these things really belong to You; You have a right to them, 
for my whole being bears Your mark. The baptismal character 
marks me out as belonging exclusively to You; I am not my own 
but Yours. You have bought me at a great price; use my life as 
Your instrument for glorifying the Father. 
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Even though the Redeemer has these absolute rights over each 
of us because He has purchased us by His blood, so that we have 
no right to live except in Him and for Him, He does not force 
His divine life upon us; He does not live in our actions against 
our will. It is very important, then, that we repeatedly express to 
Him our willingness that He take over our life completely; fer- 
vently ask Him, invite Him again and again, to begin and com- 
plete all actions, so that we will never act independently of Him. 
To give confidence in asking that our life be completely merged 
into His, remind Him that He has a right that we live exclusively 
in Him, He has a right to act even in our slightest action. So, 
Lord, take what is Yours——live in us. Do not permit us to rob 
You of what belongs to You. 

When we say our Office, or any of our prayers, let us tell Him; 
“Lord, pray in me. Lord, let us pray together as one, You and I. 
This is not just my prayer, but Yours. The Father will not accept 
it unless You present it with me.” 

When we suffer, let us offer no word of complaint, but say, 
“These pains are Yours, Jesus. This headache belongs to You just 
as much as my prayers and my apostolate do. Let me not rob You 
of it by my complaints and unwillingness to endure it for You. 
Suffer in me; fill up in me what is wanting to Your sufferings 
on the Cross, for the benefit of Your body, the Church.” 

Or, when things go wrong, when efforts seem to be wasted, 
let us remember that Christ does nothing in vain; if we let Him 
work in us in-all our undertakings, if we begin each work by ask- 
ing Him to live in all our actions, then nothing we do will be in 
vain, no matter how fruitless it may seem to us. So, in all our 
frustrations, let us try to see the hand of Christ. “Lord, my life 
is Yours; You know what You are doing with me; do with me 
what You will.” 

Finally, this awareness of Christ within us is the perfection of 
devotion to the Holy Eucharist. For Christ is present in the taber- 
nacle of the altar only for the sake of being tabernacled in our 
souls. When Christ comes to us in Holy Communion, He comes 
intending to remain permanently. He does not leave us when the 
sacramental species has dissolved, but after Holy Communion our 
mystical union with Him is stronger and closer than it was before. 
But we lose many of the greater benefits of this union if we never 
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think of it, if we are unmindful of the mystery that Christ is in 
us. In Holy Communion, the whole Christ comes to us—body, 
blood, soul, and divinity. And our lasting mystical union with 
Him is also a union with the whole Christ; every part of Christ— 
His body, blood, soul, and divinity—works in us for our sancti- 
fication. This is because the whole Christ, the living Christ at the 
right hand of the Father, is the instrument used by God in form- 
ing the divine life in us. God’s action in souls is always theandric; 
that is, the divinity of Christ works in souls only through His 
humanity. It is only when we are united to Christ the head. only 
when we abide in His humanity as branches in a vine, that we 
have supernatural life. That head, that true vine, is the God-man, 
with body, blood, and soul, as well as divinity; through His hu- 
manity, He gives us divine life. 

Therefore, not only after Holy Communion, but any time of 
the day, we may say with great profit that wonderful prayer to 
Christ within: “Soul of Christ, sanctify me; body of Christ, save 
me; blood of Christ, inebriate me.’ For the whole Christ is mys- 
tically present to us, and the purpose of each Holy Communion 
is to make closer the bonds of our mystical union with Him. Any 
time of the day, we can be in communion with Him, imbibing 
the benefits of His presence, thus reaping to the full the graces 
of Holy Communion. 

In this way, we shall guarantee that His prayer to the Father 
at the Last Supper, will be answered in our case: “As Thou, 
Father, in Me, and I in Thee, that they may be one in Us. . 

I in them and Thou in Me, that they may be perfected in unity” 
(John 17:21, 23). 
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Current Trends 


‘Tue IDEAL OF THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD 


The sublime ideal of the Christian priesthood—to create in the people, 
in the light of Christ, edification and veneration—was described by Pope 
John XXIII in a discourse to prelates and priests attending sessions of 
the Rome diocesan synod. “Nothing is more effective for encouraging 
piety and the worship of God among the Christian people than the life 
and example of those who have dedicated themselves to the divine min- 
istry,” he declared. 

Emphasizing the necessity of study, particularly of Scripture, the Fa- 
thers of the Church, the sacred sciences, and canon law, Pope John 
termed the head, the heart, and the tongue “as the three characteristic 
elements of the human person and of priestly dignity.” 


It is by the head that one measures the learning, discernment, good 
judgment of a man of the Church, of a priest of Christ. Knowledge pre- 
supposes study, and study is necessary. The need for culture is evident 
today more than ever. The ignorant and incapable cannot and must not 
be ordained to the prie sthood. . . . One must study and keep studying 
throughout life. 

Let us thank the blessed God and let us always face reality. The lex 
supplicandi (“rule of prayer” ) offers its shining testimony to the lex 
credendi (“rule of faith”); canon law in its turn represents the lex vivendi 

“rule of life’), the most beautiful and authoritative synthesis of the 
holy, active, Christian, and priestly life. 

Concerning the second point, the Pontiff declared that “when it is 
said of a priest, ‘he is a man of heart,’ this is the first happy note begin- 
ning a praise in which, normally, many people willingly join.” The heart 
of the priest must be filled with love, Pope John said, in the same way 
that his head must shine forth the truth. “The heart must be filled with 
an ardent, pious, and vibrating love of Jesus, open to all those overflow- 
ings of mystical intimacy which render magnetic the pious priest’s prac- 
tice of prayer, . . . love of the Holy Church and of souls, particularly 
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those souls entrusted to Our care and to Our most sacred responsibility 
Charity and fraternity complete with the study of the purification not 
only of the soul but also of the body and of the flesh.” To manifest this 
point he cited the first epistle of St. Peter, which touches closely the real- 
ity of the priestly life, and which, the Pope said, is “‘filled and strengthened 
by the grace that creates angels and saints, but is not immunized against 
the temptations of the flesh.” 

After expressing sadness over those who have strayed from their priestly 
calling and grief “that some can have prattled to the effect that it would 
be good or convenient for the Catholic Church to renounce what for 
centuries upon centuries has been and remains one of the most noble 
and pure joys of its priesthood,” the Pontiff stated that “the law of 
ecclesiastical celibacy and the care of making it prevail remain always as 
a reminder of the batiles of heroic times when Christ’s Church had to 
fight and achieve the success of its glorious triple description, which is 
its constant emblem of victory .. . free, chaste, and catholic.” 

Reaching the third of his observations, Pope John reminded his hear- 
ers, “We have the impression that, on this point of controlling one’s 
tongue, we all sin more or less, and that to know how to remain silent 
and to speak at the proper time, and speak well, is a sign of great wisdow 
and great priestly perfection.” The Pope then cited the epistle of St. 
James, which, he said, should be committed to memory and placed on 
the wall of every priest’s home. “These are serious and burning words, 
an ageless motive for meditation for ecclesiastics of every country and 
every time.” 

The Pontiff ended his discourse by declaring, “This is the sublime 
ideal of the Christian priesthood: Create in the people, in the light of 
Christ, edification and veneration. May this truly be the case for each 
of you, now and always.” 


THE PEACE OF CHRIST 


The second Christmas message of Pope John XXIIT, broadcast from 
the Vatican on December 23, 1959, was devoted to the theme of world 
peace. Reflecting that the right road to peace is the road to Bethlehem, 
the Pontiff pointed out that “true peace cannot come save from God. 
It has only one name: the peace of Christ.” The Holy Father then went 
on to call for the threefold peace: peace of the heart, social peace, and 
international peace. 

Pope John spoke of peace of heart in the first place because “peace 
is before all else an interior thing, belonging to the spirit, and its funda- 
mental condition is a loving and filial dependence on the will of God.” 
He described good will as “the sincere determination to respect the 
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eternal laws of God, to conform oneself to His commandments and to 
follow His paths—in a word, to abide in the truth.” 

Social peace, the Pontiff stated, must be based on “the mutual and 
reciprocal respect for the personal dignity of man. The Son of God was 
made man, and His redeeming act concerns not only the collectivity, 
but also the individual man.” This social peace has been disturbed, he 
pointed out, when this individual dignity has been neglected, “when 
man has been treated almost exclusively as a machine, a piece of mer- 
chandise, a worthless cog in some great machine, or a mere productive 
unity.” Only when personal dignity becomes the standard of value will 
the means be present to settle civil discords and to make the family better 
directed to its function as a cell of society. 

In speaking of international peace, Pope John stated that truth is 
above all the basis for this peace. “It is necessary,” he declared, “to im- 
pose a peaceful living-together on moral principles, according to the 
teachings of right reason and of Christian doctrine.” He goes on to 
describe how justice must accompany truth to remove the causes of dis- 
sension. Such justice, however, “must be supported by Christian charity.” 

In the conclusion of the message, after declaring that our human ef- 
forts for peace must be accompanied by prayer, the Pontiff offers the 
good offices of the Church to promote peaceful relations among nations. 
He notes also that the sufferings of the Church of Silence preclude an 
excessive optimism over the possibility of world peace. 


CONFERENCE OF THE LIFE OF ToTAL DEDICATION IN THE WoRLD 


The Reverend Stephen J. Hartdegen, O.F.M., president and executive 
secretary of the Conference of the Life of Total Dedication in the World 
has announced that the Conference and its constitutions were approved 
by the Conference of Major Superiors of Male Religious and Secular 
Institutes in the United States. 

Since the last regional congress held in Boston in March, 1957, the 
officers have actively sought proper approval. A series of letters to the 
Congregation of Religious and to the Conference of Major Superiors of 
Male Religious and Secular Institutes in the United States produced the 
desired results. The Congregation of Religious was heartily in favor of 
establishing the Conference of the Life of Total Dedication in the World 
and suggested approval of the proposed Conference by the official Con- 
ference of Major Superiors. Since this official body was itself newly or- 
ganized, a request was made for additional time in. which the history and 
purposes of the Conference could be studied. The final draft of the 
constitution of the Conference and election of provisional officers took 
place at Notre Dame University, August 6-7, 1957. 
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The newly approved Conference of the Life of Total Dedication in 
the World invites membership, not only from those belonging to approved 
societies of Total Dedication in the World, but from all clergy, religious, 
and others interested in fostering the purposes of the Conference. Its 
address is P.O. Box 4522, Brookland P.O., Washington 17, D.C. 


Tue THEoLoGY oF RELIGIOUS WOMEN 


The Review for Religious for Jan. 15, 1960, pp. 15-39, contains a val- 
uable article by Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., “The Theology of Religious 
Women.” The article was first printed in Supplément de la Vie Spirit- 
uelle (1959), pp. 315-42. After treating basic notions of the Church, 
religious life, and the role of woman in the Church, Father Congar pro- 
ceeds to the role of religious woman in the Church in particular. 


The religious life, and more especially the religious life of women, real- 
izes with a particular intensity and purity the vocation of the Church to 
be the Virgin Spouse of the Lord and thus to become spiritually a moth- 

The application to the Church of these three inseparable themes: 
Viale, spouse, mother, whose biblical sources are not only abundant, but 
situated at the heart of the economy of salvation, is frequent in Christian 
tradition. The whole relationship of alliance and of union which He 
[God] establishes with man consists in the spiritual relation of faith, and 
faith includes a total gift, and therefore is not fully realized except by 
love. .. . That which creates between God and ourselves, between the 
Church and God, a marital relation is nothing other than this completely 
spiritual communication in faith. But this communication supposes in us 
the sole response of a total giving, of receptivity to the coming of God: 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me according to thy 
word.” So faith is the point of contact for an exchange of fidelity. “I 
will be your God and you will be my people.” And therefore it is a point 
at which a relation of alliance is achieved, a marital union which is at 
the same time altogether virginal. It is altogether virginal also because 
in this relationship of faith nothing which comes . . . from that which 
is lower enters in, nothing which breaks or mars its integrity. There is 
nothing of earthly eros here. 

Motherhood or fruitfulness comes to this virginal and marital union 
as its fulfillment. The Fathers say and repeat that the Church (or the 
soul) becomes a virgin spouse by faith, and that she also becomes a 
mother by faith: virgin spouse by believing, mother by communicating 
the faith, by engendering men in faith. Again, the relationship is alto- 
gether spiritual. It consists in faith and this is why it is superior to every 
kind of carnal kinship. 


REGINALD Masterson, O.P. 
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THE WORSHIP OF GOD 

By M.-D. Philippe, O.P. 
Translated by Dom Mark Pontifex 
Hawthorn Books, 142 pages, $2.95. 


THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP 

By Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard 
Hawthorn Books, 126 pages, $2.95. 

The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, a French series 
edited by Henri Daniel-Rops and now appearing volume by volume tn 
English translation, claims to present the content of Catholic culture in 
a manner not usually associated with encyclopedias. These two volumes 
on worship certainly verify any claim of treating Catholicism in a non- 
encyclopedic manner. 

Neither presents an over-all conspectus of the nature of worship and 
its concrete embodiment in human actions, ritual, and symbol. The 
Worship of God is concerned almost exclusively with sacrifice. The 
nature of sacrifice is explained by examining the principal sacrifices 
recorded in the Old Testament, drawing from each one some particular 
characteristic of sacrifice, so that by that time the Old Testament chronol- 
ogy terminates, a very complete and meaningful notion of sacrifice has 
been developed. These pages are well done. 

This concept is then applied to the death of Christ on Calvary, which, 
of course, is the supreme sacrifice. But at this point, halfway through 
the volume, the author seems to depart from the topic of the book, 
delving into a consideration of various aspects of Christ’s sacrifice—its 
inwardness, the filial piety, the love and mercy, which inspired it. Then 
the author considers “Christ Crucified: Our Wisdom—the Revelation 
of God’s Mystery,” a lengthy study of the sacrifice of Calvary as a mani- 
festation of the Father’s unity, love, omnipotence, and other attributes. 
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Without any doubt these considerations contain worthwhile thoughts, 
and are well written, but they seem to depart from the train of thought 
in the first section of the book, which set out to present the nature of 
sacrifice; actually the nature of sacrifice is never fully developed. The 
Worship of God seems to be two, or even three, books, rather than one. 
Each is well written; each has worthwhile content; but only the first, on 
the nature of sacrifice, is what one would expect to find. 

The Spirit of Worship would be expected to take up where the former 
volume left off. But there is little or no relationship between the two. 
The Worship of God belongs to Section II (The Basic Truths) in the 
series, whereas The Spirit of Worship belongs to Section X (The Worship 
of the Church). 

The Spirit of Worship contains an introductory section briefly defining 
and describing the liturgy, surprisingly explained in terms of exterior 
worship rather than in terms of the worship of the Christian community. 
After this introduction, the volume examines the liturgical year—some- 
thing one would not expect from the title. However, the book is really 
a study of the work of the Holy Spirit in souls through the liturgy. The 
study of the liturgical year is restricted, therefore, to those elements of 
the liturgy which have some relationship to the Holy Spirit. 

A study of this kind is not easily accomplished. In fact, it is question- 
able whether it is sound logic or rhetoric to attempt it. The relationship 
of the liturgy to the Holy Spirit is not like the relationship of Christ’s 
sacrifice to the Word of God. The liturgy is related to the Holy Spirit by 
appropriation, as creation is related to the Father. Except for some of 
the liturgical texts which refer to what is truly proper to the person of 
the Holy Spirit, what is said of the liturgy in relation to the Holy Spirit 
is equally applicable to the Father and the Son under the aspect of their 
divine nature. Many references in this study of Lefebvre lack any real 
force as a consequence. They say nothing new; and what they say is 
awkward because unaccustomed appropriation. At times, moreover, ap- 
propriation to the Holy Spirit of one or another aspect of the liturgy is 
very tenuous. Some references therefore seem forced; since the book sets 
out to show the relationship of the liturgy to the Holy Spirit, something 
about it must be said even if there is not much basis for it. A much bet- 
ter approach would have been to make the Holy Spirit the topic of the 
book, as the title suggests, to explain the nature and value of appropriat- 
ing the liturgy to the Holy Spirit, and finally to show the working of the 
Holy Spirit in the liturgy—not by following the order of the liturgical 
year, but by the order of effects caused in souls by the Holy Spirit through 
the liturgy. 

The first part of The Worship of God which explains the nature of 
sacrifice is highly recommended for anyone wishing to learn what sacrifice 
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is. The rest of the volume and the first book are passable as spiritual 
reading or meditation, but not as encyclopedic sources of information 
about Catholicism. 

CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 


MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER 
Edited by Kevin McNamara 
Sheed and Ward, 258 pages, $4.00. 

This volume is a symposium of twelve lectures given at a summer 
school for priests, at Maynooth, Ireland, in June and July, 1958. The 
course was intended “to enable priests to revise and bring up to date 
their knowledge” of Mariology (p. xi). 

The first two lectures, by Father P. G. Duncker, O.P., study Our Lady 
in the Old Testament, giving the largest amount of space to the interpre- 
tation of the prophecy of Genesis 3:15: “I will put enmity between you 
and the Woman. .. . ” In common with the general opinion of Mar- 
iologists, Father Duncker believes Mary is meant in some sense in this 
passage. His second chapter treats of other Old Testament passages, espe- 
cially the prophecies of Isaias on the Redeemer. The New Testament 
passages are treated rather briefly in the next chapter, by Father Conleth 
Kearns, O.P., the comments being chiefly on the Annunciation. 

Father Duncker then summarizes patristic Mariology. The treatment 
is quite good, though very summary, because of limitations of space. 

Father John McGreevy contributes a chapter on the divine Mother- 
hood, examining both the history of the doctrine, and speculative ques- 
tions. He tends to the more restrictive view of the extent of Our Lady’s 
instrumentality in the Incarnation. 

Most of the chapter on the Immaculate Conception is given to a his- 
tory of the doctrine up to the twelfth century. Curiously, the author, 
Monsignor Davis, gives only a brief summary of the history beyond that 
point. 

The chapter on perpetual virginity, by Father Dermot Ryan, shows 
that the author does not lean in the direction of the traditional interpre- 
tations: he doubts whether Mary had made a vow or even a resolution 
of virginity. Similarly, he favors the recent theory of Mitterer on virgin- 
ity during the birth of Christ. 

Father Michael O’Grady, S.J., contributes two important chapters, on 
Co-redemption and the dispensation of all graces. He presents only two 
schools of thought on Co-redemption, omitting the recent German theory 
of receptivity. While most theologians rightly reject the German view, 
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any scientific survey should present the theory and criticize it. In present- 
ing the other schools, the author seems to prefer the views of Canon 
Smith of England, Father Lennerz, S.J., of Germany, and a sizable mi- 
nority of like-minded theologians. He fails to cite some of the most impor- 
tant papal texts on the question, and, in commenting on other papal 
texts, gives only the arguments against the majority view, though he does 
admit that the apparent sense of the papal texts seems to favor the 
majority interpretation. He concludes that the answer cannot be ascer- 
tained at present. 

In speaking of the fact that Our Lady dispenses all graces, the author 
seems to labor under a misunderstanding, regrettably not uncommon, of 
the dogmatic force of encyclical teaching. For, while admitting that all 
theologians hold the doctrine, he says that “‘juridically” it is still an 
“open question,” with free discussion permitted. But Pope Pius XII said 
of encyclical teaching that if the popes in such letters expressly pass judg- 
ment on a question previously debated, ‘‘the matter cannot be considered 
any longer as a question open for discussion” (Humani generis 

In his chapter on the Assumption, Monsignor Davis again spends most 
of the available space on historical matter. He does not quote often from 
the apostolic constitution, nor does he cite the passage which many 
theologians consider the principal argument adduced by the Pope. 

The editor himself writes on the Queenship of Mary, examining the 
various titles for queenship. He thinks that if we at least take the divine 
Motherhood and Co-Redemption together, a valid literal title is had. 

Father Noel O’ Donoghue, O.D.C., gives a well-balanced study of Mary 
as the type of the Church. He presents the recent German views sym- 
pathetically, yet rightly exposes their theological weakness. Unfortunately, 
he too does not bring out the implications of these views for Co-redemp- 
tion. 

In general, the book is quite uneven, Father Duncker’s chapters being 
quite strong, while the chapters by Monsignor Davis and Father O’Grady 
are rather weak. The jacket states that this volume “will ease” the 
‘serious problem” of presenting Catholic theology on Mary in an easily 
accessible form. This reviewer regrets to say that the attempt seems to 
be neither completely successful, nor very necessary in the United States, 
where we have in English, among others, the truly splendid three-volume 
Mariology edited by Father J. B. Carol, O.F.M., a Mariologist of great 
international reputation; the annual volumes of Marian Studies (now 
eleven volumes) ; Father Carol’s own briefer Fundamentals of Mariology, 
and Father Friethoff’s Complete Mariology. 

WittiAmM G. Most 
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THE LIVING PARISH 
By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
Fides Publishers Association, 191 pages, $3.95. 

The prime interest of this book by Father Ward is for priests engaged 
in and devoted to parochial activity in its every phase. Father Ward, 
widely known Notre Dame University professor, writer, and student of 
new tendencies, attitudes, and works in American Catholic life, for a 
period of years has been visiting what the publisher calls “significant 
Catholic parishes across the country where constructive new develop- 
ments are taking place.” This “new life he has discovered consists partly 
in action, inclusive of liturgy, and partly in attitudes. The clergy and 
laity he contacted are interested in understanding and living a Catholic 
life.” 

Parochial problems in the cities and suburbs are different today, pos- 
sibly radically different than they were ten years ago, twenty years ago, 
fifty years ago. Father Ward aims to tell how some priests and laity are 
meeting them in the hope of establishing “a Catholic life” that will 
touch and influence all members of the parish. 

For generations in the United States, parish life has been organized 
along lines of societies—venerable, at least in the United States—and 
confraternities. In what might be termed “‘a new deal” for parish life, 
most societies have become, or are fast falling into, memories of another 
day, in fact, the day in which the Church grew and expanded in our 
country. The study covers visits, interviews, witnessing of “actions and 
attitudes” in eleven dioceses and nine states from New York to Colorado 
to Mississippi. A serious reading and honest consideration of this report 
could project new attitudes and actions for priests and people. 


Epwarp L. Hucues, O.P. 


THE JUNIORATE IN SISTER FORMATION 
Sister Formation Series 

Edited by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 

Fordham University Press, 129 pages, $3.50. 

“Juniorate” is a comparatively new term and, as such, a recent venture 
in the religious institutes for women. Being new, it has been the center 
of much interest, inquiry, and discussion; therefore, The Juniorate in 
Sister Formation will be a welcome acquisition for all interested. 
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In his “Foreword,” His Eminence, Cardinal Larraona, Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, summarizes the basic principles of 
the apostolic constitution Sedes Sapientiae. His masterly commentaries 
portray the deep concern of the Church that the juniorate become a 
normal functionary in the formation of all sisters. 

The present volume is the fourth in the series of the proceedings of 
the Sister Formation Conferences edited by Sister Ritamary. It describes 
authoritatively the new institution of a juniorate for the training of 
sisters and is, no doubt, the most important of the four volumes. The 
editor has included a comprehensive and detailed study prepared by the 
Reverend Elio Gambari, S.M.M., of the Sacred Congregation for Reli- 
gious. Using Sedes Sapientiae as a basis, Father Gambari points out the 
mind and directives of the Holy See with regard to establishing a juniorate 
for the training of sisters. 

Following this study are the proceedings of the regional meetings based 
on Father Gambari’s exposition. The proceedings are summarized in 
three commentaries which concern administration, spiritual formation, 
and intellectual formation in the juniorate. There is adequate explana- 
tion in Father Gambari’s paper and in the accompanying commentaries 
on the phases of the organization of the juniorate to enable communities 
to proceed with security in organizing their individual juniorates. 

The following excerpt selected from the last paragraph in the book 
indicates the tone and spirit underlying the juniorate movement. 


The development of juniorates is part of the movement of adapta- 
tion of religious life in our times, an adaptation that is based on cap- 
turing anew the germinal idea of religious life and applying it to the 
demands of today’s apostolate. In this meaning of adaptation, Pius XII 
once counseled religious to go to each assignment with the joy and 
strength proper to a first task and with the precision and care possible 
for the last one. It is in this spirit that communities are trying to safe- 
guard and develop the supernatural vocations entrusted to them and to 
unfold a plan of formation that will help assure that young sisters will 
continually progress and faithfully persevere in religious life. Communi- 
ties hope thus to combine in some way the freshness of beginnings with 
the fecundity of mature years. 


The mandates, suggestions, inquiries, and profound questions contained 
in this compact book make it invaluable for those in administration who 
are looking for a guide and source book for planning. Too, it will serve 
as an informative study for the sisters in the rank and file who are right- 
fully interested in knowing what the juniorate is all about. 


S1sTeR M. JEAN FRANcEs, O.P. 
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WOMEN, WORDS AND WISDOM 
By Solange Hertz 
The Newman Press, 195 pages, $3.50. 

It is not often that we find an author referring to her book as “a 
vulgar book for vulgar women,” and it must seem even more unusual to 
find a “vulgar” book recommended in Cross anp Crown, especially 
for “vulgar” women. The explanation is evident once one knows the 
author. Mrs. Hertz has a great love for words, their true meaning and 
significance. The word “vulgar” comes from the Latin vulgus meaning 
“common.” Disregarding its modern connotation, the author enjoys using 
the word to describe the Virgin Mary and housewives in general. As she 
says, “Our Blessed Mother is common to us all.” Her life is a good 
example of being just one of the crowd, and merely because she is one 
of the crowd does not mean that she is not great, just as being one house- 
wife among many does not mean that we cannot be great. 

The fresh approach of this book is what makes it so absorbing. The 
author writes with touches of humor and gaiety about the serious and 
the simple. She finds unusual significance in the everyday chores and 
incidents in the daily life of the home, and believes that housewives can 
be lifted up from the humdrum by contemplating spiritual values in 
ordinary things. She likes to impress upon us the importance of slogans 
and the lessons to be learned from the animal kingdom and from plant 
life, creatures of God as these are also. Work “at the pace of a hen,” 
and never mind trying to be a lily of the field if you are not the type. 
Why not be a cactus if that is what God wants of you. The important 
thing is to be the best cactus you can. 

Examples of women who can be our guides are found throughout the 
book—Mary, St. Anne, Anna of the Old Testament and St. Solange. 
In the woman who is the zealous Witness of Jehovah we can at least 
see how much more zeal should be found in those who have the truth 
to give to others. The Valiant Woman of the Scriptures and the missal 
keeps reminding us that heaven is won not only by the virgins and the 
martyrs but by those also who are only holy women. Much of the author’s 
wisdom is gained from a meditation on this same “V.A.” as she calls 
the valiant woman, and this analysis shows an amazing sense of percep- 
tion and learning as well as a deep understanding of womanhood rela- 
tive to the mysteries of faith. 

Mrs. Hertz, a convert to the faith, abounds in enthusiasm for learning 
and in love for life. Her book will be most helpful to housewives inter- 
ested in spiritualizing their daily lives. 


JEANNE GOLINVAUX 
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WE ARE NOW CATHOLICS 
Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. 
Newman, 290 pages, $3.95. 


these former ministers was reasonably successful, 


Schlier. 


Beyond their value as human documents these four narratives of con- 
version give an insight into the emotions and the intellectual processes 
of intelligent Lutherans in Germany today. Dr. Introductory 
Essay helps to orient the American reader as to the development and 
present status of Catholic-Protestant relations in Germany. At the same 
time this essay, by implication, helps to define differences between Lu- 
theranism in the United States and in Germany. 

Each of the conversion stories testifies to certain basic diffiulties in 
contemporary German Protestantism, and the manner in which these 
problems led the four Lutheran ministers back to Rome. Theirs was a 
transition from uncertainty and doubt to assurance and strong faith, 
from the individual’s subjective interpretation of revelation to the Cath- 
olic believer’s God-given certainty. They experienced likewise that larger 
vision of Scriptures which can only be found through the medium of 
divinely authorized interpretation. In all these facets of their struggle 
they persevered. Good will, charity, an intelligent spirit of inquiry, char- 
acterized their progress toward the fulness of truth. 

The individual accounts of the four former ministers, some of whom 
are now priests, are highly personal, yet singularly impersonal. They 
reflect in each instance the personality and conditioning of the man in 
question, and particularly what phase of religion impressed him with its 
special significance. Yet they are lacking in warm, personal relevance 
such as we have come to expect in such documents. Here there appears 
none of the anguished struggle which marked the spiritual progress of 
a Saul of Tarsus, an Augustine, or a Newman. One may imagine that 
such moments of inner suffering ensued. Primarily, however, these 
adopted a reasonable, intellectual approach to religion, examining 
difficulties within the “Evangelical” fold, analysing and evaluating 
they knew and what they were seeking. Perhaps this lends additional 
value to the book. Had the reader found only emotionally maladjusted, 
sin-tortured individuals, unhappy and unsuccessful in their environment, 
he would have suspected that conversion may have been mere compen- 
sation or escape. Such, however, was not the case, inasmuch as each of 
some of them excep- 
tionally so—within his former fold. Thus there occur quite impartial 
evaluations of problems——-so abstract, at times, as to leave the reader 
quite unmoved; this is particularly true of the narrative of Heinrich 


To appreciate the situation which confronted these men it is necessary 
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to recall that Lutheranism in Germany, like all of Protestantism in that 
area, has suffered greatly from the impact of two trends: “enlightened, 
higher” criticism with its rationalistic tendency, and subjectivism which 
disregards objective standards, relying exclusively on individual inspira- 
tion for the interpretation of the Word of God. As a consequence each 
of these narratives reveals a similar sequence of spiritual crisis, with their 
solutions. 

Lack of order or consistency in modern German Protestantism is the 
road block which turned each of these former ministers toward Rome. 
In detail they describe situations which they encountered—doctrinal un- 
certainty, doubt as to the very existence of sin, denial of the divinity of 
Christ and the inspiration of Scriptures. At the same time they found 
an almost incredible emphasis placed on non-essentials of administration, 
on purely mundane details which diverted attention from the vital ele- 
ments of religion. Together with this appeared particular and political 
interests stemming from inevitable human ambition. These facts, in their 
historical setting formed by centuries of intimate Church-State union 
in the German principalities, revealed the weakness of a Protestantism 
which was politically dependent on the whims of absolute monarchs, or 
dictators. This latter appeared in attempts of the Hitler regime to impose 
its pagan philosophy through the medium of the so-called “German- 
Christians”. 

In view of this lack of order and consistency, these men came to re-ex- 
amine the credentials of Catholicism. In so doing, as they recall, they 
were actually following the Lutheran principle of private judgment and 
interpretation of Scriptures. Yet paradoxically, their subjective approach 
to the problem, guided, nevertheless, by sound principles of thinking and 
firm scholarship—this individualistic attitude led to their acceptance of 
authenticated authoritative interpretation by the Church. More specifi- 
cally their studies revealed to them both the fulness of Christ and the 
splendor of the Catholic Church. This they found in the sequence of 
historical-spiritual events of the Bible, which paralleled in a remarkable 
manner their own chronological-spiritual odyssey. Here the innate Ger- 
manic respect for duly constituted authority provided a valuable guide 
and balance 

For each of these converts (as for this reviewer, many years ago, in 
his conversion from Lutheranism) the principle of authority was no 
merely abstract entity, but a real, functioning element in their spiritual 
lives. Whereas the Bible, God’s revealed, infallible Word, provides the 
believer with basic concepts, it is a large, diverse, and at times confusing 
work for the untrained. As Shakespeare sagely observed, “The devil can 
quote Scripture to his purpose” (The Merchant of Venice). A book is 
not enough, for human beings demand an interpretation and application 
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of the written Word. This hunger for authoritative faith leads to the 
Apostolic Succession, a facet of the faith which each of these converts 
alludes to as of singular importance to him. Without the spiritual yet 
manifest transmission of Christ’s original grant of authority to the Apos- 
tles, modern Christianity has but dubious basis for its exhorations. But 
with such authority, transmitted in unbroken line, through validly con- 
secrated bishops in the Church, vocal and effective in our own segment 
of time and space, with such authentication, the message of Christ be- 
comes immediately relevant and insistent for each Christian. Thus the 
sacred hierarchy carries on the work of God, with His assistance and by 
His authority. Nor is this unrelated to the person of Christ Himself. 

In their zeal for the truth these converts searched the Scriptures, as 
Christ had commanded. Here they found the need for more. But here 
also they encountered the supreme mystery of our fallen state, the Incar- 
nation. Whereas rationalistic criticism in Germany had corroded the very 
foundations of supernatural faith. Catholicism never vacillated in main- 
taining the divinity of Jesus, as well as His unique assignment to bridge 
the gap between earth and heaven, between man and God. Thus the 
Incarnation, in its extension to all men, provided a living, active force 
without which man’s spiritual life would languish. In Christ, through 
His Church, men may discover the norms and criteria of true faith. In- 
evitably, too, such spiritual change involved a re-examination of the 
person and mission of Martin Luther. 

An enigmative personality of high intellectual and spiritual potential, 
Dr. Martin Luther was product of his times, as well as an influence upon 
them. In attempting to evaluate his subjective, emotional reactions to 
many situations, it is necessary to bear in mind both the times and the 
man. Only thus can one explain the deep spirituality which marked some 
of his statements, especially his hymns, yet also account for the incon- 
sistency, the satanic spirit of rebellion against ecclesiastical authority, 
which vitiated his work of reform within the Church of God. Few within 
or outside of the true Church would today disagree with him in his 
denunciations of abuse, human weaknesses, (though perhaps all too often 
Luther saw in these the exaggerated mirror of his own ambitious, lustful 
thoughts). It may be said that he was right in opposing abuse, but wrong 
in opposing that Church which is “the pillar and the ground of truth.” 
In thus failing to distinguish and differentiate he neglected Christ’s ad- 
monition: “The scribes and Pharisees sit in the seat of Moses. Whatso- 
ever, therefore, they shall command you, keep it and observe it; but do 
ye not according to their works” (Matt. 23:2f.). Nor is it possible to 
overlook the manifold inconsistencies and contradictions appearing in 


Luther’s life and writings. This same lack of consistency in modern 
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Lutheranism disturbed the converts who here recount their discovery of 
the true Church. 

In the last analysis, however, all reasons for faith are subordinate to 
grace. And here the positive approach prevails. With no words of re- 
proach for their former co-religionists, these men are unanimous in their 
gratitude for God’s grace (given them through no merits of their own, 
but solely because of Christ’s infinite merits). They feel that they have 
passed from darkness (or, at any rate, twilight) into light, have advanced 
from weakness to strength. If there is one message which predominates 
in these narratives, it is the humble, yet believing, exclamation of faith 
which Peter uttered: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of everlasting life” (John 6:69). 

Dr. Epwarp J. SCHUSTER 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
By Albért Gelin, P.SS. 
Hawthorn Books, $2.95. 

For most Catholics the Old Testament is a dark continent filled with 
forbidding mysteries, dangers, and obscurity. For this reason one wel- 
comes every serious attempt to open up this dark continent which has so 
well served Christianity and the great minds of Christendom. Not every 
scholar is equipped to undertake the task of setting forth its treasures, 
let alone do so successfully. But Albért Gelin, P.SS., is already known 
for his Key Concepts of the Old Testament (Sheed & Ward, 1955), 
which covers pretty much the same material as is now published in The 
Religion of Israel. Gelin’s great familiarity with the Bible is evident from 
the outset. After a brief review of Israel’s checkered history, he turns his 
readers, attention to the “mystery of Israel,” the covenant people with 
whom the Lord converses, and for whom it is a privilege to serve the 
Lord. Israel’s moral code, lofty from the beginning, remains capable of 
development. It is couched in categorical imperatives and based upon 
gratitude for divine favors received; it demands much of the faithful, 
above all, recognition of the fact that man cannot properly live without 
help from on high. The next chapter deals with the prayers of Israel 
which formed the liturgical bridge between their past and their future. 
In another chapter, Gelin considers the hopes and the vocation of God’s 
people. Israel was to lead the nations to the Messiah, and so to God; in 
this manner Israel became the first witness to the Lord and the first mis- 
sionary people. Isaias’ unforgettable picture of the Suffering Servant of 
Yahweh prepared the way for the idea of the Suffering Savior. Affirma- 
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tion of faith in the after-life gradually became explicit in Israel. and 
death is seen to be only a transition to a richer life. A final chapter, | 
“Biblical Man,” synthesizes what has been said. The Religion of Israel is 
a thought-provoking invitation further to explore the working out of 
God’s plan in the Old Testament, although Gelin could understandably 
be surprised to see his translations from the Hebrew replaced by those of 


Mser. Knox. 





Ricuarp T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
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Lightning Meditations by Ronald Knox (Sheed and Ward, $3.00) is 
a collection of short-short sermons which appeared in the London Sunday 
Times from 1951 until the author’s death in 1957. As seen through the 
prism of Knox’s own personality, these pungent meditations on events 
of the day as illuminated by the truths of faith, while undoubtedly strik- 
ing when printed in the Sunday press, lose something of their impact 
when brought together into a lengthy collection. 

Knox’s version of The Imitation of Christ (Sheed and Ward, $2.50), 
interrupted by his death, was completed by translator Michael Oakley. 
The combined efforts of the two writers have resulted in an effective 
rendering into colloquial English: “Look, Lord, I have come to you here 
to benefit from your gift, to be gladdened by that holy feast of yours” 
(On the Advantages of Frequent Communion, Book IV, chap. 3, p. 188). 
















GILBERT RoxspurGu, O.P. 






Most parents realize that they are responsible for the basic religious 
formation of their children. Yet many of them are not fully prepared 
and are puzzled as to the best ways of teaching the principles of the 
Catholic faith, as far as such teaching can be done at home. Together 
toward God by P. Ranwez, S.J., and his collaborators (Newman, $4.75) 
is a book on religious training in the family which should be helpful to 
parents. It abounds in examples and suggestions for teaching the family 
to serve God in a truly Catholic way. Especially valuable are the five 
chapters devoted to the primary stages of religious growth and develop- 
ment in children. 











MARIANNE SAND 











There is scarcely a Catholic who is not in some way a part of the 
“Church and the suburbs” today, either because one is attached to a 
parochial unit outside the city proper but within the “super-city” of the 
metropolitan area, or perhaps because one feels gradually pushed toward 
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the suburbs by changing conditions of urban life. The problems, blessings, 
and potentialities of suburban Catholic life are analyzed and carefully 
proposed in Father Andrew Greeley’s, The Church and the Suburbs 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.50). He shows that the “good life” is not always 
so good, and cannot be good at all unless its pursuers strive through a 
solid spiritual formation to be less attached to their luxuries, more gen- 
erous in community sharing efforts, develop good taste, and have enough 
zeal to be at least intellectually curious. This is a challenging volume, to 
stimulate the Catholic suburbanite, designed to point out to anyone in- 
terested in becoming one some of the problems, blessings, and opportuni- 
ties likely to be met with. 

Catholics have always been interested in the angels, especially during 
childhood. Perhaps there has often been a tendency to consider the angels 
only of interest for children, and certainly much of the knowledge con- 
cerning angels in adult Catholics remains forever childish—witness the 
general belief that Satan and the evil spirits were created in heaven and 
then lost the beatific vision because of their rebellion. The popularization 
of the study of theology for religious sisters and for the laity in recent 
years has, among so many other good effects, served to clarify our notions 
of the angels, their knowledge, their love, the triumph of some and the 
fall of others. Very welcome, therefore, is the Twentieth Century Ency- 
clopedia of Catholicism volume, What Is an Angel? by Pére Pie-Raymond 
Régamey, O.P. (Hawthorn Books, $2.95). The book may serve to intro- 
duce many to a whole new realm of being, reflecting the perfections of 
God in many ways even better than do we. It is still true that even now 
there are humans unwilling to accept the existence of angels, so often 
pointed out in Scripture. There is an even more widespread ignorance 
of their nature, and of their marvelous intellectual and volitional per- 
fections, their true mission of praise and mercy, their part in the world 
order, and their friendship for man. Pére Régamey answers these and 
many other questions in responding to the question proposed in the title 
of this latest addition to angelology. 


Patrick M. J. Crancy, O.P. 
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